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; | 1937 was the best year for English banks as 
since 1930. Advances to customers—the 
banks’ most profitable business—increased, 
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BANK-UNITS provide an investment spread over the : I 
shares of 40 British banks. The Unit-holder is free from - 
personal liability in respect of uncalled capital. Units can M 4 
be bought and sold, free of Commission and Stamp Duty, 
through any Stockbroker’or Bank. Estimated yield 4}°. N 2 
Price of Bank- Units, 30th May, 1938 - ~- 18s. Od. | x KI f 

| un K 4 
TRUSTEES UNION BAD B’ 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY . Searear ati 
BANKERS DISCOUNT COMPANIES 7.13 
| BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED * THE BRITISH LINEN BANK | NATIONAL DISCOUNT CO., LIMITEL . 
gees | cc 
1: — TOTT at a oO | ¢ C Al Cc 
N- TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED apne ass 
Capital issued and fully paid, £150,000. Reserves exceed £110,000 | ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK L1 4 PR 

sa Directors : | cp ene 

me The Right Hon. C. A. McCURDY, K.C. (Chairman), pirecror | BANK OF BRITISH WEST \ 
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Sir B. E. HALSEY BIRCHAM (formerly Halsey), G.C.V.O., peputy | BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 2.10 
CHAIRMAN, EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ; DIRECTOR, BRITISH Piet kins 
LAW INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. | ces wee een ae 
= ALLAN E. MESSER, Esq., C.B.E., pirecToR, BRITISH LAW INSURANCE CO | THE DOMINION BANK $ 
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R. W. SHARPLES, Esq. O.B.E., pirecToR, GUARDIAN ASSURANCE CO. LTD | 
GEORGE FABER, Esq., O.B.E., M.C. (Managing Director), pixecro: | L 
SCOTTISH BANK INSURANCE & TRUST SHARES LTD } 5 
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Booklets giving t iculays may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank, | b NAL BAN US S 25 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Y contrast with the'alarms of a fortnight ago the situation 

in Czechoslovakia may justly be described as tranquil. 

On the nature of the alarms, and the lessons to be drawn in 
that connexion on the efficacy of international action, an 
aticle from a Czech source on page 1007 of this issue throws 
considerable light. Germany still protests that no military 
measures were ever contemplated, but accumulating evidence 
makes it difficult to accept that declaration. The communal 
elections of last Sunday in Czechoslovakia were carried out, 
a on the previous Sunday, in complete order. In the 
German areas the Henlein Party appears to have secured 
about 90 per cent. of the votes. The final series of elections 
take place on June 12th, and it may be hoped that after that 
the Czechoslovak Government will find it possible to demo- 
bilise the class of reservists which it called to the colours 
after the Sudeten Germans had demanded adequate measures 
for the preservation of order. Meanwhile contacts between 
the Prime Minister, Herr Hodza, and the Sudeten German 
leaders is being maintained, but Herr Henlein has not yet 
submitted his claims in writing. An agreement on the 
basis of the fullest local autonomy is by no means to be 
despaired of. Herr Henlein is, as far as is known, making 
no demand for actual transference of the Sudeten region 
to the Reich, a step which apart from other objections would 
involve putting some hundreds of thousands of Czechs, 
a well as a large number of anti-Nazi Germans, under 


German rule. 
* * * * 


Japan’s New Cabinet 

News from China and Japan this week confirms the 
impression that the Japanese failed to turn their advance 
o Suchow into a complete rout of the Chinese armies. 
Indeed, the Chinese are reported to have recaptured 
Lanfeng, 150 miles west of Suc‘iow, and the famous General 





Doihara and his division, fighting with their backs to the 
Yellow River, are said to be cut off and facing annihilation. 
The incompleteness of the victory at Suchow has brought 
to a head dissatisfaction in Tokyo with the conduct of the 
war, and Prince Konoye’s Government has been recon- 
stituted to give greater influence, including control of the 
Foreign Office, to the army leaders. The Cabinet changes 
certainly imply a more vigorous war policy and probably 
greater hostility to other foreign interests, especially British, 
in China. Whatever the intentions when the war began, 
Japan now faces a great crisis in which she must either 
advance to the complete conquest of China or suffer collapse. 
The first result of her more “ vigorous ”’ war policy has been 
the devastating air raids on Canton; at Hankow, however, 
Japan has had to fight, with serious losses, the greatest air 
battle the Far East has ever seen. The war has not yet 
produced its greatest horrors; those conversant with 
condi-ions in China predict that this summer it will be 
swept by plague and pestilence. 


* * * * 


Non-Intervention Committee 


The Non-Intervention Committee at its two last meetings 
has almost justified the belief taat some of the so-called foreign 
volunteers in Spain may some day be withdrawn through its 
agency. At any rate the British plan whereby 10,000 
foreigners from the side found (by a small commission of 
investigation) to have the smaller foreign contingent fighting 
for it, and a proportionately larger number from the other side, 
shall be simultaneously demobilised, put in temporary camps— 
out of funds to be raised by the Non-Intervention Committee 
from its component Governments—and then repatriated at 
the cost of their respective countries, has been approved by 
every delegate except the Russian. Even there the first 
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intransigence has been to some extent modified and it is 
possible that agreement may yet be reached. There seems 
to be reason to believe that Signor Mussolini would genuinely 
like to end an adventure which is manifestly unpopular in Italy, 
that General Franco, who is said to be by no means 
enthusiastic over the merciless slaughter of Spanish women 
and children by foreign bombers, would be quite content 
to continue the struggle unsupported. Russia can easily 
make a debating argument against the inequity of raising 
funds to evacuate foreign troops which never ought to be 
in Spain at all, but the importance of the evacuation if it 
can be achieved far outweighs such considerations as that. 
Meanwhile the Nationalist forces continue to make slow 
progress in Catalonia, Barcelona has given proof of the 
possession of improved anti-air raid equipment, and peculiarly 
brutal slaughter of civilians in the coast town of Granollers 
and the sinking of a British ship in Valencia harbour are 
among the week’s events. Something more is called for 
from the British Government than mere formal protests 
at the attacks on British shipping, to say nothing of the 
bombing outrages, though action is not easy to decide on. 
*x * * * 


Labour Troubles in Jamaica 


Prospects of a peaceable settlement of the labour disputes 
in Jamaica became less promising on Tuesday, when there 
was a renewed outbreak of strikes and rioting. Police and 
troops had to be called out, and some towns, where there 
was an almost complete general strike, were almost entirely 
in the control of the workers. The renewed wave of strikes 
is the more unfortunate because earlier in the week the way 
seemed open to an equitable settlement and the granting 
of the workers’ main demands. Wage increases which, 
though still insufficient, amounted to an advance of some 
25 per cent. on existing rates, were offered by the companies 
and the Governor of Jamaica. Mr. Bustamente, the 
workers’ leader, was released from gaol on a writ of Habeas 
Corpus and most important of all, steps were being taken for 
the formation of a genuine trade union under Mr. Bust- 
amente’s leadership. As in Trinidad, in Jamaica the funda- 
mental cause of the labour troubles is the combination of 
deplorable social conditions with a lack of any adequate 
machinery through which the workers can continuously press 
their claims. The growth of a trade union movement would 
both strengthen the workers’ position and improve conditions 
by exercising continuous pressure on the Colonial Govern- 
ment ; it should receive, in Jamaica and every Crown Colony, 
every possible support from the Colonial Office and Colonial 


Governments. 
* * *« x 


Credits for Turkey 


The Government is to be congratulated on the negotiation 
of the £16,000,000 credit granted to Turkey, the full terms 
of which were published last week. The Export Credits 
Guarantee Department is to guarantee Turkish purchases of 
£10,000,000 worth of manufactured goods in this country, 
while a further agreement is to enable Turkey to make up 
arrears of payments under the clearing system. The agree- 
ments, one of which requires special ratification by Parlia- 
ment, as it involves the purchase of munitions of war, are 
to be welcomed on several counts. As an article on another 
page of this issue explains, they will strengthen and assist 
Turkey in carrying out her essentially pacific policy, and 
give an added stimulus to the growing friendship between 
her and this country; it is tempting to speculate on the 
effects of this friendship on her relations with Germany and 
the Soviet Union. Of equal importance are the economic 
effects of the agreements. Apart from the direct stimulus 
given to British exports, they mark a revival of Great 
Britain’s traditional policy of lending abroad in order to 
assist the development of tackward and potentially rich 
countries through the export of British taanufactured 
goods. 


=i 
Poland and the Peasants 


For some months negotiations have been in Progress in 
Poland to secure greater support for the Government bloc 
especially from the Peasants Party which represents Poland’s 
agricultural masses. The same reason which inspired the 
negotiations gives them considerable international import. 
ance ; in her precarious geographical position Poland Tequires 
the greatest possible degree of internal unity if she is to play 
a valuable part in European politics. Placed between 
Germany and the Soviet Union, and the potential leader of 
an Eastern European bloc, she cannot afford the luxury of 
severe internal dissensions or the existence of a hostile and 
discontented peasantry. In the last week a genuine advang 
has been made; President Moscicki is reported to haye 
assured the representatives of the Peasants Party tha 
there is no longer any serious obstacle to the return of 
M. Witos, its exiled leader. Since 1930, when he was sep. 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment and left the country, the 
return of M. Wits has been the peasants’ fundamental 
demand. If the Government can now grant it, on terms 
M. Witos can accept, Poland will have taken an important 
step to achieving genuine national unity, and her politics 
will be revitalised by the presence of a vigorous and sagacioys 


political leader. 
x *x x * 


The Conscription Controversy 


No exception can reasonably be taken to the Prime 
Minister’s statement in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
on the question of conscription in the event of war. Sj 
Thomas Inskip, letting drop forty-eight hours earlier an 
announcement of the first importance in the form of a casual 
obiter dictum, had stirred up considerable and intelligible 
agitation, and his suggestion that if war came the Government 
would be ready to assign to every able-bodied man his appro- 
priate job seemed to argue the existence of some incredibly 
elaborate scheme of national service, military and civil, 
The Prime Minister has reduced that conception to quite 
rational proportions. There was military conscription in 
the last War, and on the assumption (far less reasonable 
today than sixteen years ago) that the next war, if it comes, 
may resemble the last, a draft Conscription Bill was framed 
in 1922 and has been revised by various Governments since. 
That appears to be the whole story, and it is as far as any 
Government could go today. No one can foresee whit 
the nature of a major war would be, but it appears to bea 
generally accepted axiom that this country would be unlikely 
to send vast armies to fight again overseas. Man-power, 
in fact, might not have to be drawn on extensively for th 
mechanised warfare of the next campaign. 


*x * x x 


Industry and Politics 


As far as can be gathered from the welter of resolutions 
and amendments on which the National Committee of th 
Amalgamated Engineering Union deliberated on Tuesday, 
the final decision reached was that the committee would 
tolerate no interference with the rights and privileges of th 
organisation, believing that any form of dilution of labour 
was unnecessary and had not been justified. That has th 
merit at any rate of keeping the discussion on the industrid 
basis proper to an industrial organisation, and avoids th 
dangerous intrusion of politics which marked both tk 
chairman’s speech and certain of the amendments (¢4 
the reference to co-operation with “ the Pro-Fascist Nation 
Government”). It is perfectly reasonable for the enginets 
to guard their craft rights jealously, and if it is the a 
either that there is still a considerable number of skillel 
men unemployed or, which seems improbable, that tt 
employers are asking for dilution for commercial as 
as Government work, then the reluctance of the union 0 
relax regulations is intelligible. But it is obvious that tt 
Government’s request to the union is reasonable; whetht 
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— 
it has been as clearly and reasonably presented as it 





CSS in uld be is less certain. But it is to be hoped that now 

t bloc the President of the Union has given his political senti- 
> Hf that the ; : 

land’s ments full expression the Union as a whole will take the 

d the advice of its secretary and not mix its industrial 

nport- responsibilities up with politics. If the engineers think it 

quires ‘ht to refuse to help in national self-defence because 


0 play they dislike this Government’s policy on Spain, employers 
tween an with .equal justice obstruct a Labour Government 
der of tecause they disliked its policy on, say, Russia. 

Ity of « « * * 


— the Election in Eire 
have As a result of the infrequent alliances between Labour 


thar and Fire Gael, Mr. de Valera’s Government was last week 
m of | defeated in the Dail by one vote, and Mr. de Valera promptly 
$ sen. embarrassed the parties which had conspired to defeat him 
y, the by appealing to the country. In a statement to the Press 
nental | be justified his action by claiming that the country’s need 
terms | at the moment is a strong Government with a stable majority 
ortant | rather than one whose work is liable to be impeded by 
Olitics portunist alliances between parties which have no common 
acious @ interest beyond the wish to obstruct. Tactically his move is 

probably sound, for the Agreement recently concluded with 

Great Britain may be expected to secure him the support of 

many who in former elections voted for Five Gael, and the 


Opposition has been caught utterly urprepared. Every . 


rim: ff [rsh election has its element of comedy: it is provided here 

esday by the spectacle of Mr. de Valera in all probability receiving 
Sit Hf the votes of those who support collaboration with Great 

T an Britain, at the expense of Mr. Cosgrave, whose spokesmen 

asual # have unwisely attacked the Government on a charge of com- 

igible # mitting the country in advance to a military alliance in the 

ment event of war. 

ppro- x *x * * 

dibly | Marketing Penalties 


civil Answering a question by Mr. Dingle Foot in the House 
quit Bf Commons on Monday, Mr. Morrison, the Minister of 





nF Agriculture, promised to institute a departmental enquiry 
nable into the imposition and recovery of penalties by the Agri- 
me; B cultural Marketing Boards. By doing so he allayed con- 
” el It siderable dissatisfaction with what has seemed an excessive 
met. F and arbitrary use of the Boards’ powers. The Boards are 
> ty Fable to impose fines for breaches of the marketing regula- 
what tions ; since the offences are often of a very minor character, 
be ‘ft farmers or fishermen in the depths of the country may well 
likely prefer to let the case against them go by default rather than 
he incur the heavy expenses of travelling up to London to 


appear before the Boards. The evils of such a system, 
which bears more heavily on the minor than the major 
offender, and hits those far distant harder than those 
within easy distance, are obvious ; several suggestions for 
improving it have been made, of which the most practicable 
lions BH is that the Boards should send out representatives “on 
f the BP assize ” and go to the offender rather than make him come 


day, B tp London. 
‘ould * x * * 


# Why No Shelters? 

the As our Parliamentary Correspondent shows in an adjacent 
rial column, Sir Samuel Hoare’s speechin the House of Commons 
on Wednesday indicated that more progress than was generally 
tealised has been made in the matter of Air Raid Precautions. 
( But in one field, the construction of shelters, there is a clear 
ond & “ifference of opinion between the Home Office and the general 
public. The public demands that form of protection and it 


cE 


i 
ve is hard to see why what is right for Paris and Berlin—and 
ied @ MUch-bombed Barcelona--should be wrong for London. 
the & Faris is reported to have 27,500 shelters capable of accom- 
wel @ MOdating 1,720,000 people and another 7,000 in the 
1 SUourbs ; and the efficiency of shelters even when built under 
tee “ficult conditions may be illustrated by the shelter in Barce- 
thet lona which, in the murderous air raid this week, resisted two 





hits, one direct and one indirect, from 220 Ib. bombs. 





The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House of 
Commons has not been long in showing Sir Kingsley Wood 
the difference between the Air Ministry and the Ministry 
of Health. The debate on the Committee stage of the Air 
Navigation (Financial Provisions) Bill turned almost entirely 
upon Imperial Airways and the attitude of its directors 
towards collective bargaining. The Minister was able to 
assure the House that only one of the dismissed pilots had 
failed to find further employment. But the House, which 
has not forgotten the strictures on this company contained 
in the Cadman Report, was not disposed to let the matter 
rest there. Mr. Montague, Mr. Mander and Mr. Perkins 
all repeated the charge that men had been victimised simply 
because they had taken part in forming a Trade Union. 
Their statements remained uncontradicted: indeed, the 
Minister declared in terms that he was not in a position 
either to controvert or to deal with them. Such an admission 
was scarcely calculated to placate the critics, and the debate 
continued into the small hours of Wednesday morning. 
How far the Government should accept responsibility for the 
action of a private company which is subsidised out of public 
funds is a question which has never yet been determined. 
Clearly some general rule will need to be formulated. 

*x *x * x 

When Captain Arthur Evans took advantage of an early 
adjournment motion on Monday to call attention to the 
need for closer co-ordination between the various defence 
departments and the civil departments in their appeals for 
voluntary man-power, no one anticipated that the discussion 
would produce a first-class political sensation. Yet so it 
was. Mr. Chuter Ede, who is one of the most nimble- 
witted debaters on the Opposition side, had the good fortune 
to follow Sir Thomas Inskip, from whom he was able to 
draw an unequivocal admission that a Conscription Act 
was already in draft and could immediately be laid before 
Parliament in the event of war. It certainly appeared from 
the Minister’s speech and from his reply to Mr. Ede that 
this measure would do much more than merely impose 
military conscription. This impression was dissipated by 
the Prime Minister’s answer on Wednesday, but the two 
Oppositions are not disposed to let the matter rest there. 
They are likely to press for the preparation of a further 
Bill to provide for the conscription of property and wealth 
at the same time. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday Sir Samuel Hoare delivered the most 
thorough and meticulous survey that Parliament has yet 
heard on the subject of Air Raid Precautions. The emphasis 
which he laid upon the policy of dispersal was bound to 
raise acute controversy. But it is only fair to say that he 
gave the House the impression that far more rapid progress 
was being made in the provision of equipment and the 
training of volunteers than hitherto. Mr. Noel Baker, who 
led for the official Opposition, has made himself an authority 
on these matters, and exhibited much valuable knowledge 
on the results of aerial bombardment in Spain. He argued 
forcibly that the Government was making a mistake in 
treating all parts of the country alike instead of concentrating 
on the great cities and most vulnerable centres of population. 
The House then listened with appreciation to one of the 
most acceptable maiden speeches delivered in recent years. 
A reputation established outside is not always an advantage 
to a newcomer, but Sir John Anderson entirely came up to 
the expectations of his audience. Miss Megan Lloyd 
George, who followed, had some pointed criticisms to 
make of Sir Samuel Hoare’s view that the safest place in an 
air raid is an ordinary house. How could this be true, she 
asked, in the overcrowded and structurally unsound buildings 
of the East End? The reception accorded to this speech 
showed that Members are profoundly uneasy regarding the 
reluctance of the Government to construct bomb-proof 
shelters. 
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FROM TENSION 


* [F the present period of tension can only be got 

through in safety,” writes Lord Samuel in a 
peculiarly valuable article in the current issue of the 
Nineteenth Century, “there might well come about, 
in a calmer atmosphere, some general European settle- 
ment in which a friendly arrangement in the colonial 
and economic sphere would be an important element. 
Such a settlement would immediately bring so great 
a stimulus to industry and commerce that a new pro- 
sperity would spread over the countries of Europe.” 
Before the larger hopes raised in the latter part of this 
quotation are considered it is well to ask what prospect 
there is that the preliminary condition, a relaxation 
of the existing tension, may be fulfilled. As compared 
with a week ago the situation in the region of Europe 
where immediate anxiety was greatest has been sub- 
stantially eased. The second instalment of elections 
in the German districts of Czechoslovakia took place 
in complete tranquillity, Herr Henlein’s party receiving, 
according to the returns so far available, about 90 per 
cent. of the German votes. Discussions between the 
spokesmen of that party and the Czechoslovak Prime 
Minister, Dr. Hodza, are continuing, though Herr 
Henlein has not yet consented to put his specific demands 
on paper. The Czechoslovak Government is combining 
firmness and conciliation with considerable wisdom, 
and neither of the two Western Powers who are urging 
on it the necessity for the utmost concessions have 
reason to complain of its attitude. It is more than 
ever clear that if an agreement depended solely on 
Herr Henlein and Dr. Hodza no serious, certainly no 
insuperable, difficulties would arise. 


But the determining figure in the negotiations, as 
everyone knows, is not Herr Henlein but Herr Hitler, 
and the issue in Czechoslovakia is Germany’s future 
place in Europe. Not only by the attitude of 
her Press, with its effective direction from political head- 
quarters, but also by the much more spectacular military 
measures taken during the crisis of May 21st (on which 
an article from Prague on a later page of this issue 
throws instructive light) Germany has made the Sudeten 
German question an international issue. Th2 firmness 
shown a fortnight ago in unexpected quarters, not 
least at Prague itself, has unquestionably made a profound 
impression at Berlin, and the danger of action that 
might set Europe ablaze has been averted for the moment. 
Germany could hope to gain nothing by that method 
comparable with what she would inevitably lose. She 
realises, moreover, if there is any political discernment 
in the Wilhelmstrasse, that when Britain and France 
give warning of what an attempt to settle the Sudeten 
German question by force might involve they are 
constituting themselves no blind supporters of the 
status quo, but, on the contrary, exerting every effort 
to get the status quo altered so far as justice demands 
in favour of Herr Henlein and his friends. The whole 
purpose of their endeavours is to effect that process 
of peaceful change on which German and other critics 
of the Treaty of Versailles are perpetually insisting. 

But Germany will contend, of course, that peaceful 
change is needed in other regions than Czechoslovakia, 
and that so far as her legitimate ambitions in the world 
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TO DISCUSSION 


are being thwarted, the danger of change by Methods 
other than peaceful is being gravely intensified, That 
may be true. The thwarting of legitimate ambition 
is always dangerous. That does not alter the fact 
that to thwart illegitimate ambitions may be necessary 
but it does make it essential to decide what is legitimate 
and what is not. Decision, moreover, cannot be the 
prerogative of one interested party at the expense of 
another. It must be based on free and, so far as Possible, 
unprejudiced, discussion. If Germany asks for tha, 
the immediate answer must be that this country a 
least is fully ready for it. No one, for example, would 
deny that Germany’s normal trade channels run toward; 
South-Eastern Europe. Every responsible proposal fo, 
a trade agreement between the Danubian States hy 
recognised that no such agreement could achieve jt 
purpose unless Germany were a party to it. Neither 
this country nor France aims for a moment at fry. 
trating Germany’s legitimate trade expansion, even 
though British and French trade may suffer in some degree 
as a result of it. It is only if it becomes clear tha 
Germany’s purpose is not economic development but 
political domination that the legitimate, which mus 
be recognised, becomes the illegitimate, which must be 
withstood. 

Nor can there be any permanent refusal to initiate 
discussions on the colonial question. That concerns 
other countries than Great Britain, for we are not the 
only mandatories of Germany’s former colonies. Many 
solutions to what is incontestably a problem of peculiar 
complexity are possible, but the one completely untenable 
attitude is a flat refusal by this country to relinquish 
anything it acquired at Germany’s expense in 1919. 
The Government, to do it justice, has been careful 
never to go to that length, as an examination of the 
valuable memorandum on Germany’s colonial claims 
just published by the Royal Institute of Internationa’ 
Affairs* clearly shows. The contention that the confisca- 
tion of the German colonies was a measure of justice 
cannot be sustained, and if their seizure was not based 
on justice, neither can their indefinite retention be. That 
Germany should demand on grounds of prestige alone 
that she should not be the only Great Power deprived 
of colonies when lesser Powers like Holland and Belgium 
and Portugal have extensive colonial possessions, is intelli- 
gible to anyone endowed with a sense of political realities. 
Nothing is gained and much is lost by turning a deaf 
ear to German claims based on reason. And the fear, or 
even the knowledge, that concessions would be inter- 
preted as weakness is not sufficient ground for with 
holding justice. 


It remains to be seen whether Germany is ready for 
peaceful discussion at all. The speech in which m 
Sunday Dr. Goebbels proclaimed Germany’s love of 
peace was not visibly throbbing with the authentic 
spirit of peace, and the sustained attacks of the German 
Press on this country are hardly calculated to engender 
the atmosphere in which reasoned discussion can with 
profit be entered on. It may be move important to do 
what is possible first to draw closer our ties with thos 
States in Europe, perhaps more numerous than W 


— 





* Chatham House. 2s. 
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sed, which denounce the idea of all violent change. 
that company Russia must on no ground be 
scuded. The demand that that great country should 
ip extruded from Europe and treated as an Asiatic State 
ames strangely enough from quarters where a few years 

the Bolshevisation of China was seen as one of the 

t dangers of the world. Russia, it is true, has 
irervened in Spain, but less than Italy and not more 
jun Germany, and as a member of the League of Nations 
de has in none of her international relationships offended 
ggainst the strict canons of Geneva. There can, as 
things are, be no predetermined plan for conversations 
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HIS week all civilised men have once again been 
T appalled at the massacre of defenceless civilians 
by attacks from the air ; but there is still no sign of any 
grious attempt to restrain those who are guilty of such 
gimes against humanity. In Canton alone between 
1900 and 2,000 men and women have been killed in 
te course of three days, and a far greater number 
eriously wounded; there is no evidence that any 
important military objective has been attained, or even 
med at. Well indeed, but with little hope, may China 
ippeal to the judgement of the civilised Powers of 
furope. There was a time when even war might claim 
be a civilised pursuit ; by now it has come to include 
te purposeless and indiscriminate destruction of non- 
wmbatants as one of its essential activities. And it 
wn safely be asserted that unless some check is placed 
wm the development of air warfare, the worst is yet to 
wme. Neither Japan nor General Franco possesses 
the overwhelming air strength of the European Great 
Powers; and so far both of them have been able to 
tomb indiscriminately without fear of reprisals. The 
Republican Government in Spain has indeed bound 
iself not to reply to massacre with massacre ; but rather 
than watch the unceasing slaughter of the helpless it 
tas had to threaten that it will meet murder with murder. 


The disasters that have so far occurred in China and 
in Spain are but miniatures of what can be done by two 
modern nations of equal strength and equal ferocity. 
Any one so foolish as to think they are of little importance 
because China, and even Spain, is far away, should 
lect that the fate of Chinese and Spaniards today 
may be, on a more horrible scale, his tomorrow. And 
fhe thinks that at least it does not concern him as yet, 
ie should realise that the air attacks on the cities of 
Spain and of China already mean that the science and 
material advances which have been Europe’s gift to the 
world have degenerated into weapons of destruction. 
No good European can feel free of the shame implicit 
im the events of the last week. A civilisation, today 
common to the whole world, that allows such crimes to 
proceed unchecked deserves to perish, and inevitably will. 








































For there is not in fact much more inherent vice in 
ihe men who bomb innocent men, women and children 
tan in those who accept such crimes with apathy or 
difference. In the last two years some modern nations 
have used the war in Spain to test their latest bombers 
and high explosives on the bodies of the people of Spain ; 
the others have done no more than make formal protests. 







MURDER FROM THE AIR 


The British Government, for one, has denounced in 





with Germany. Opportunities must be taken as they 
arise. In present conditions the nations of Europe 
which stand for peace and justice must be ready to defend 
themselves and one another, but they must be certain 
that they do stand for justice as well as peace ; if acknow- 
ledged justice calls for certain sacrifices they must be 
ready to make them ; and if a defensive front is necessary 
it must not assume the character of an anti-German 
front unless Germany by her deliberate policy makes 
that inevitable. The moment in spite of appearances 


may be near in which a period of tension may give place 
to a period of discussion—not only in Czechoslovakia. 








unqualified terms the air attacks in China and Spain ; 
but, apparently, it has no power, short of going to war, 
to restrain the guilty rulers and Governments. Short of 
that it has to confess itself helpless to defend not only 
the civilian populations of Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, 
Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, Alicante and all the other 
cities on which murder has fallen suddenly from the 
air; it cannot even ensure the safety of the crews of 
British ships, sunk with impunity in the harbours of 
Government Spain. 


To say this is merely to state a fact, not necessarily 
to condemn. It may be, indeed, that there are no 
means of checking the outbreak of savagery in Europe 
and the East. But is such helplessness inevitable ? 
The innumerable plans and proposals made at the 
abortive Disarmament Conference have, indeed, been 
lost with all the debris of fine schemes which never 
came to fruition; but it would appear that the German 
Government, at least, has still not disowned the proposals 
for the abolition of bombing of open towns and villages, 
and the dropping of poison, gas, or incendiary bombs 
which Herr Hitler definitely proposed in 1936. It is, and 
always has been, assumed by the British Government 
that there is a possible basis for agreement between 
the Powers of Western Europe, including Germany ; 
and if there is, it is obvious that it had better be exploited 
at once before it disappears under the sheer weight of 
the armaments they are heaping up against each other. 
There could be no better proof that such a basis exists at 
the present time than agreement on this proposal by 
the four great Western Powers. It cannot be said that 
such a suggestion is impracticable because of mistrust of 
each other’s intentions or unwillingness to Keep obligations ; 
if that is true, then the whole of British policy, as expressed 
by the Government, is misconceived. If agreement cannot 
be reached on a proposal by which all must gain and 
no one lose, an accord on more contentious questions is 
beyond all hope. 

But even if such a proposal proved in the end 
impracticable, mere indifference or apathy in the face of 
indiscriminate air bombing could never be justified. It 
cannot be pretended, either by the Government or its 
opponents, that Japan and insurgent Spain attach no 
value to the influence of Great Britain or the Dominions ; 
and it is necessary to show that such influence cannot 
ever be on the side of those who wilfully commit crimes 
that strike at the very basis of civilisation. It is not 
necessary, in this case, to speak of sanctions or reprisals 
or repeat ambitious phrases, long forgotten, of “ steady 
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resistance to unprovoked aggression”; it is mecessary 
only that Great Britain should speak with the voice that 
is really hers and let it be known that her diplomatic, 
financial and political influence can never be used on the 
side of those who are not merely aggressors but little 
short of wanton murderers. The effect of sucha declaration 
will be all the greater, so long as it is sincerely meant, 
because the air raids in China and Spain have served no 
military purpose and, judged by purely military standards, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O Sir Maurice Hankey is leaving his distinguished and 
pluralist position in Whitehall to become a Director of 

the Suez Canal Company. (But nearly not. If he had not 
stepped quickly back on to a refuge in Pall Mall East one day 
last week just as I was driving past, his whole future life (if any) 
might be different.) ‘Though Sir Maurice came first into the 
public eye, so far as he ever did come there, when Mr. Lloyd 
George made him the first tenant of the new office of Cabinet 
Secretary in 1916, Mr. Asquith was the Prime Minister who 
may be said to have discovered him, for it was he who made 
Sir Maurice Secretary of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
in 1912, and as a third activity he has, of course, held till now 
the office of Clerk of the Privy Council. No living man can 
have comparable knowledge of British foreign policy and 
domestic administration during the last twenty years. The 
influence he has exerted can obviously never be accurately 
assessed. It was no part of his business to exert influence 
at all, and no part of his character to trespass beyond his 
sphere. But a man with experience so extensive and unique is 
of necessity consulted at every turn by the administrators 
and framers of policy. Two points I have not seen men- 
tioned in the many notices of Sir Maurice published this week 
are that he is a brother of Donald Hankey (the author of 
** A Student in Arms,” which first appeared in this journal) 
and that he declined to become the first Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations because an American whose 
judgement he trusted convinced him that (contrary to all 
current belief) the United States would not join the League. 

*x * * * 


Motorists and a great many other people have read with 
considerable interest of Herr Hitler’s plans for the mass- 
production of what is described in headlines as “A {£50 
car.” But is it af{5o car? Here the fine confusion-of the 
German exchange rates leaves almost any answer possible. 
The vehicle is to cost in Germany 990 marks—“ about £50 
at the standard rate of exchange,” says The Times Berlin 
correspondent. But the same correspondent, writing four 
days later of Germany’s foreign trade, says it showed an 
adverse balance of 26,000,000 marks—‘‘ {2,200,000 at the 
official rate.” It may be quite right to take a rate of 20 marks 
to the £ in one case and 12 in the other ; I am not economist 
enough to decide, and I notice with some relief that the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade is as perplexed as I am, for he said 
candidly in the House on Tuesday that “the factor which 
should be employed for converting marks into sterling was a 
matter of opinion.” A good deal of caution should clearly 
be exercised in comparing German food-prices, for example, 
reckoned in marks, with English prices, in shillings and pence. 

* * *« * 


Unfamiliarity with the technique of foreign travel seems 
strangely prevalent. Captain Ramsay, M.P., for example, 
is reported as having asked the Prime Minister on Monday 
the singular question whether “ in granting visas to Members 
of Parliament to visit Czechoslovakia” any conditions. were 
made regarding their participation there in party politics. 
It happens that no visas are required by any British subjects 
visiting Czechoslovakia, but where they are required they are 
granted of course by the country the traveller desires to enter, 








a 
have recoiled on the heads of those who make then 
Mr. Chamberlain has lately said that the 
indiscriminate bombing cannot be avoided by “ crude 
and ill-thought-out proposals ” ; it is for the Goy, 

to make proposals now which are neither crude nee 
ill-thought-out ; plenty of them can be found ip the 
Disarmament Conference archives; if it does, it vil 
command the support of every man and woman in thig 
country and the approval of the whole civilised world, 
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not by the country of his origin. If I want to go to Germany 

the British Government gives me a passport, the Germay 

Government (through its representatives in London) a yy 
* * x * 


A writer in the current issue of Science and Society, dis 
cussing the censorship in Germany, points out that, whi 
the daily papers are disciplined with an iron hand, some of 
the weeklies and monthlies have developed a technique of 
their own for giving publicity to strictures on the Nazi régimy 
The recognised method is to quote foreign criticism as » 
example of the enormities of which foreign critics can jy 
capable. An interesting illustration is the use made of; 
leading article in The Spectator in March of last year, advising 
British universities not to send delegates to the Gottingsy 
University celebrations on account of the way in whic 
learning had been subordinated to politics in that institution, 
This was duly attacked by the scientific journal Geist der Zeit, 
which took care, however, to italicise such passages as: 


“ Science does not exist in Germany any longer except g 
a humble helper of the State and the armaments industry” 


and picked out other similar sentences in black type. “ Ther 
is little doubt,” says the writer of the article, “ that Geist dr 
Zeit deliberately printed the quotations from The Spectator 
at length in order to express the opinion of many university 
people in Germany who are forced by the State to hold ther 
tongue.” It seems probable enough. 

* * * * 
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Teaching is commonly regarded as a rather ill-paid 
profession, which owes its attractions to other compensations 
—such as long holidays and the nature of the work itself 
But the High Mastership of St. Paul’s, vacated by the appoint: 
ment of Mr. Bell to the Headmastership of Cheltenham, is 
being advertised, I understand, at a salary of £2,500 with 
house. St. Paul’s, of course, is a great school, and it has th 
wealth of the Mercers’ Company behind it. Not many such 
salaries are available, but it is well that men entering th 
profession should know that there are substantial reward 
there for some. 







* * * x 





I am taken to task by a Caledonian who charges me wit 
having called Scotland a backwater because I spoke of Mt. 
Walter Elliot as “returning from a backwater” to th 
Ministry of Health. I did nothing of the kind—and have» 
temptation to. The “ backwater” was the Scottish Offic, 
which it certainly is politically, as a glance at any list of recett 





















Secretaries of State for Scotland will show. Son 
* * * « being 

Are prisoners being used to provide anti-air-raid equip § into o 
ment? Sir Samuel Hoare says 275,000,000 sandbags are § from | 
order. There could be no more suitable indoor work fot thoug! 
convict-prisons than the production of part of them, andijf Some 
would have a valuable psychological effect on the men ™§ once, : 
know that they were sharing in efforts for saving life. of the 
* * * * 18 con 

It was Bishop Westcott, I think, who said that while he taf Party 
never been to the Derby he had once come rather neat ik of the 
for he had actually passed through Derby station in & legisla 
train while the race was being run. Janus. fF Never 
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HAVE in my memory a composite picture of the new 

provincial Parliaments whose meetings I attended 
juring my recent visit to India. The benches are filled ; 
4 few women members are to be seen here and there, and 
little group of Europeans sit together. Dress is varied, 
put the white homespun cotton clothes and white caps of 
the Congress members predominate. The proceedings are 
in English, fluently spoken ; occasionally a member will 
eercise his right to speak in his mother tongue. The 
procedure follows closely that of Westminster. An old 
member of the House of Commons feels somewhat moved 
to hear, so many thousands of miles away, in halls shaded 
and cooled from the tropical heat, on the lips of parliamen- 
tarians of so different a race, the phrases and formulas that 
ae very familiar: “‘ The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the negative ; the second part therefore does 
not arise”; ‘Order, Order! The matter raised by the 
Honourable Member is not proper for a Motion for Adjourn- 
ment”; and so forth. The proceedings in these Parlia- 
ments are very orderly. The public and the Press galleries 
we crowded. The newspapers give full accounts of 
the debates. 


When the elections were held last year, the whole country 
3 was deeply stirred. So keen were the candidates to secure 
their return that many of them spent money lavishly—there 
being no law to the contrary—for propaganda and for 
vehicles to bring the voters to the poll. The people flocked 
to vote; the women, in most places, as eagerly as the men ; 
the percentage of electors voting was as high as at a British 
dection; and the largest expenditure seldom brought the 
most successful results. The political interest is still fully 
maintained. 
x x * * 


I was able to visit six of the great Provinces, the Capital 
Province of Delhi also, as well as seven of the Indian States. 
I had the advantage of learning the views of a number of 
the leaders of thought and action—Indian and British, 
Maharajahs and administrators, politicians and industrialists, 
agriculturists, lawyers, university teachers. There was, of 
course, much divergence of view. But everywhere I found 
a consensus of opinion on one point. With hardly an 
exception, my informants told me that, on the whole, the 
new Ministries and Legislatures were doing well. In spite 
of the vastness of the work that is being undertaken, in the 
effort to raise the civilisation of India to a modern standard ; 
in spite of the inexperience of the great majority of those 
whose hands are set to the task; in spite of the hindrances 
due to the conflicts between religious communities, and the 
hard restrictions of limited finance—the work of legislation 
and administration is being taken up with courage and pru- 
dence, with energy and effect. 


Some critics regret that, in several Provinces, Prohibition is 

_ ff being put in the forefront. Although it is being brought 

jup F into operation gradually, in a few districts at a time, revenue 
eo from liquor is being lost which can ill be spared, and it is 
fr thought that evasion is too easy to make the law enforceable. 
dit Some think that too many things are being undertaken at 
h OF once, and in too crude a way, in order to satisfy the impatience 
of the more extreme supporters of the party in power. There 

8 complaint in some places that local officers of the Congress 

bes Party try to exercise authority over the Government officials 
r i, of the districts. Landed interests are alarmed at the agrarian 
HH legislation that is being proposed in some of the Provinces. 
Nevertheless impartial observers recognise that it must 
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INDIA TODAY: I. CONGRESS IN OFFICE 






By VISCOUNT SAMUEL 


[This is the first of three articles in which Lord Samuel records some of the impressions gained during 
his recent visit to India] 


take time for the new system to settle down; that there are 
immense arrears needing to be caught up ; that the Ministries 
must show to their constituents concrete results speedily, 
and cannot merely point to difficulties and offer excuses ; 
and that, so far as the landlords are concerned, in many parts 
of India most of them have been absentees, taking little 
interest in their estates and seldom bestirring themselves 
to promote the welfare of the cultivators ; they cannot expect 
that mediaeval land systems and customs will continue 
unchanged. 


Law and order have been as well maintained as under the 
former régime. The personal relations between the Governors 
and their Ministers are excellent. Ministers pay tribute to 
the help they are receiving from the civil services ; although 
here and there I heard it said that some of the older officials in 
the higher grades, and a greater number in the grades below 
—Indians especially—find it hard to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions, and to carry out with energy and goodwill 
policies that seem to them strange. 


Governors speak well of their Ministers; but it seems 
that in one or two of the small Provinces, and occasionally 
elsewhere, it has been difficult to find men of the right 
calibre to fill important offices. 


* * * * 


The disagreement in the United Provinces and in Behar 
last February, over the procedure for dealing with the cases 
of political prisoners, and the consequent resignation of the 
two Ministries, came as a complete surprise to the whole 
country. Happily the crisis was quietly solved, and it is 
unnecessary to discuss the issue that caused it. Seen in 
retrospect, the point of chief importance is the calmness 
and good sense with which the situation was met. 


At the moment when the Ministries handed in their 
resignations, the Indian National Congress was holding its 
Annual Meetings. They took place this year at an isolated 
spot, about 150 miles north of Bombay. The delegates 
to the Conference numbered about 4,000, but the people 
who came from the neighbouring districts and from further 
afield to see the political leaders and to hear the speeches 
numbered at least 200,000, and probably many more. To 
accommodate these multitudes, a town of bamboo huts and 
halls, three miles long and more than half a mile wide, had 
been built on open land on the bank of a great river ; equipped 
with roads, electricity, water-supply, hospitals, a motor-road 
on a bridge of boats across the river, huts to house thousands 
of people, kitchens capable of providing meals for 10,000 at a 
time, and 100,000 in a day. I had been invited to be a guest 
at the meetings, and the three days that I was there left 
me with a deep impression of the boldness of the plan 
of the great Camp and the efficiency of its execution. There 
was not a policeman to be seen; the vast crowds that came 
in and out controlled themselves, helped only by a corps, 
in distinctive dresses, of more than two thousand men ard 
women volunteers. 


Here came Mahatma Gandhi, now old and frail, but still 
alert and indomitable; commanding the devotion and 
obedience of all sections of the great movement of which 
he remains the unquestioned leader. Here came ihe 
Prime Ministers of several of the Provinces where the con- 
gress was in a majority, and all the members of the 
Executive, the ‘‘ Working Committee.” I had expected to 


find the whole scene at that moment one of intense 
A political crisis of the first magnitude had 


excitement. 
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arisen ; the resignation of all the seven Congress Ministries 
might be at stake. The Press was full of indignant articles, 
vehement and resentful. But at the Congress everything 
was tranquil. The vast meetings were perfectly quiet. 
The leaders met in frequent session for long hours ;_ sensible, 
moderately-worded communications were sent to the news- 
papers. Mr. Gandhi, in the quietude of the middle of the 
night, drafted a declaration of policy, pointing the way to a 
settlement ; this was at once accepted by the Congress 
Committee and by the Delegates, and published. The 
Viceroy, and the Provincial Governors concerned, 
responded in the same spirit. In a few days the point 


SS 
at issue was settled, the resignations withdrawn 


RS: and th 
Crisis over. 


* «x * * 


On whatever else there may be disagreement, this at leas 
is clear: up to the present, and so far as it has been bro , 
into operation, the new Constitution is successful, The 
sombre prophecies of incompetence, disorder and disa 
with which Mr. Winston Churchill and the group of Opponents 
of the Government of India Bill, filled the columns Of the 
Parliamentary Debates, have been disproved by the even, 
The policy of Lord Baldwin and the parties that Supported 
him has—so far—been vindicated to the full. 


ster, 


LIGHT ON THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


By ROGER CLARKE 


VERYONE knows that the golden road to a well-paid 
and dignified job lies through a Public School. And 
every parent who has tried to send his son to a Public School 
knows that the way is barred unless the boy has first been 
to a Preparatory School. Few boys have ever made their way 
to a Public School with a big P from a public elementary 
school, and few indeed from a grant-aided secondary school. 
These latter do not organise their work so as to prepare 
candidates for the Common Entrance exam., still less for 
Public School scholarships for which Latin is obligatory 
and Greek highly desirable. The parent who wants a 
Public School education for his child must send him first 
to a preparatory school; there is no other way. 


It is odd how little is known about these prep. schools. 
The searchlight of publicity which plays upon almost every 
other type of educational establishment rarely penetrates 
their obscurity. Neither Education Committees nor Boards 
of Governors, neither Parents’ Associations nor Directors 
of Education ever pry into their affairs. They are free alike 
from the bane of Royal Commissions and the blandishments 
of the New Educational Fellowship. They may beat boys 
and cheat parents, sweat masters and fret matrons, but so 
long as they can place a handful of pupils every year in the 
more eminent Public Schools they will prosper. 


Unlike the Public Schools, they are run for private profit. 
The livelihood of the headmaster depends upon the margin 
he can make between the sum that the parents pay and the 
sum that he spends on feeding, lodging, teaching and exercis- 
ing their children. “ Fortunes,’ as Dr. Cyril Norwood 
has pointed out, “ are to be made by the lucky and industri- 
ous.” As a rule no one but the income-tax authorities and 
the headmasters themselves knows how large these fortunes 
may be, but one school which happens to be owned by a 
private company declared a dividend of 20 per cent. on its 
ordinary shares in 1937 and considered this to be so 
disappointing that a general cut in expenses was ordered 
for 1938. 

In accordance with the best principles of Jaisser-faire, no 
qualifications are necessary for a headmaster. He need not, 
and frequently does not, possess a University degree ; he need 
not, and frequently does not, have any experience of teaching. 
All that is needed is enough initial capital to secure a partner- 
ship or to buy and equip one of those country mansions which 
nowadays flood the market, and the social status necessary 
to persuade parents that he is capable of turning their sons 
into little gentlemen. It is an ideal profession for ex-officers 
of the armed services. Many parents see little difference 
between M.A. and M.C. Even the letters F.R.G.S., if we 
are to judge from the prospectuses, are not without their 
value as pedagogic qualifications. 

The standard of teaching is usually below that which 
obtains at a grant-aided school. The assistant masters are 
in most cases innocent alike of University degrees and 
teachers’ certificates. Few young men who are qualified 


to secure a post in a secondary or central schoo! will pref 
to teach in a prep. school, where the work, to quote D; 
Norwood again, “is laborious, and at times irksome anj 
petty, a compound of the tasks of the teacher, the nurg 
companion and the games professional: it does not cany 
a high salary, generally no pension, and certainly no future.” 
The hours are long: it is not exceptional for assistant 
masters to be on duty from 8 a.m. on Monday to 4.30 on 
Saturday, with extra duty in turns on Saturday night and 
Sunday. The pay is low: £50 a year, “ living-in,” is 2 
common salary for University graduates, and there ar 
cases where non-graduates get no more than £25 a yeu, 
exclusive of laundry. The accommodation is frequently 
abominable: cases are known where four assistant masters 
have to sleep in a common dormitory and share a common 
sitting room not much bigger than a railway carriage. It 
would be surprising in these circumstances if masters stayed 
very long at one school, and in fact at many preparatory 
schools half the staff leaves every term—a condition that 
may be more amusing for the pupils than beneficial. 


Yet the fees are a great deal higher than those paid by 
boarders in grant-aided secondary schools. It is not unusual 
for schools specialising in preparing boys for Eton to charge 
£210 a year in fees, to which must be added at least £3 
for extras, clothing and pocket money. Taking the first 
twelve schools on the list of the Association of Preparatory 
Schools, the average annual fee (alone) is over £160 a yea. 
Now the fees at Clifton are £165, at Cheltenham {1f2, 
at Haileybury £150, at Rossall £145. In other words, th: 
annual cost of keeping a boy at a prep. schoo! is no les 
than that of keeping him at a first-rate Public School, and 
the total cost is a great deal more, for the boy will probably 
spend seven years at the preparatory and only four at-the 
Public School. 


Some preparatory schools are no doubt very good, and 
certainly some are very bad. How bad the latter may be and 
how common they are no one knows, for no one has surveyed 
the whole field. His Majesty’s Inspectors have not seen 
the inside of the vast majority of prep. schools, and the 
Departmental Committee which inquired into private schodls 
in 1931 came, for lack of evidence, to no conclusici, 
recording that 

“We have received evidence of boarding schools which suffer 
seriously from incompetent management, of others which are m 
unworthy hands and of others again which are practically fraudulent. 
We have no means of ascertaining at all closely how numerous 
such cases may be but in our opinion the existence of some proportiol, 
possibly a small proportion, of gravely unsatisfactory boarding 
schools is substantiated.” 


Only fools step in where Departmental Committees fet 
to tread. It is comparatively easy to approach the problem 


from the angle of parents’ and teachers’ pockets. Not much 
harm would be done by high fees and high profits, low 
salaries and low living, if the atmosphere of the average 
preparatory school were good and the teaching sound. 
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Unfortunately there is no measuring rod for atmosphere 
and none except examination results for teaching. If the 
word of assistant masters be admitted as evidence, both are 
deplorable. 

Why, then, do parents continue to support them ?. 
Because they are ignorant (“‘ The parents as a rule do not 
ress for greater efficiency; it is not easy for them to 
discover that a school is weak; they usually enter the 
educational market as inexpert and often rather bewildered 
buyers, guided by vague recollections of their own schooling.” 
—Report of the Departmental Committee, 1932). And 
because they want at all costs to give their sons the snob-value 
of a Public School education to which the preparatory 
school is an indispensable preliminary. 


SOCIAL SERVANTS: 


HE Sanitary Inspector has strong grounds for claiming 
to be the oldest of all local government officials. 
The aedile, who, in the days of the Roman Republic per- 
formed the modern Sanitary Inspector’s functions, was even 
then recognised to be a public official of importance. The 
variety of, and the responsibility attached to, a Sanitary 
Inspector’s work today get much less recognition than 
they deserve. 

One of the most important duties of a Sanitary Inspector 
js the maintenance of satisfactory housing conditions. 
Under the 1935 Housing Act every local authority must assess 
the extent of slum conditions and of overcrowding within its 
area. The general practice, though it will of course differ 
from local authority to local authority, is for the borough to 
be divided up between a number of Sanitary Inspectors, 
each of them being made responsible for examining every 
house within his particular area at least once in say, three or 
four years ; an elaborate card-index system of the results of 
the examinations is kept. An inspector may visit some three 
or four houses a day and indicate on a card the conditions 
he finds. For instance he must take note of dampness, suffi- 
ciency of light, ventilation and space, the arrangement of the 
house, the adequacy of the water supply and general sanitary 
accommodation. The minimum requirements for all these 
conditions are specified either by national housing Acts or 
by the local by-laws, and in determining whether the 
occupants of a house are overcrowded or the house is a slum 
the Sanitary Inspector is guided by the results of a more or 
less exact mathematical test, although at the same time a 
certain amount of subjective judgement is also involved. 

If he finds that a house does not conform to the 
statutory requirements and falls within the specification of 
slum he reports this to his public health committee, which 
may decide that it is necessary to make out a clearance order, 
or alternatively a compulsory purchase order, and at the 
public enquiry which will ensue the Sanitary Inspector may 
be called upon to give evidence of the existence of slum 
conditions. When the extent of overcrowding and slum 
conditions have been determined by all the Sanitary Inspectors 
for the whole area for which the local authority is responsible, 
it is then the complicated and highly important duty of the 
Chief Sanitary Inspector to assess the number of new houses 
which will be required to accommodate the persons thus 
displaced. 

On the other hand a Sanitary Inspector may find that a 
house, although not falling within the specification of slum, 
is deficient in the matter of, say, light and ventilation, or is 
subject to dampness, which may prove dangerous to health. 
This, again, he reports to his committee and a notice is 
served on the owner of the house requiring him to undertake 
the necessary repairs—by adding a window or re-plastering 
the walls. The owner generally complies—there is machinery 
for enforcing compliance—and the Sanitary Inspector has to 
laspect the repairs and satisfy himself that they have been 





What, then, is to be done about it? Left-wing parents 
will say “‘ Nothing, until the whole class-system is swept 
away,” and meanwhile will continue sending their children 
to the prep. schools. Right-wing parents will do the same 
and say the opposite: “‘ What was good enough for me is 
good enough for my sons.” But parents of no wing should 
attempt no flight; they might press for one simple reform. 
If the Headmasters’ Conference were to re-cast the exams. 
for scholarships and common entrance to Public Schools so 
that 13-year-old boys at grant-aided secondary schools could 
take them in their stride, the least efficient preparatory schools 
would be eliminated and parents would be saved the expense 
and children the handicap of class-segregated education 
from the boy’s eighth to his fourteenth year. 


J. THE SANITARY INSPECTOR 


SCOTT 


adequately performed. Occasionally he finds a house 
infested with bugs. The practice of disinfesting varies under 
different local authorities, but many Sanitary Departments 
carry out the disinfesting themselves and recover the cost from 
the owner—or occasionally from the occupier. 

Similarly, factories and workshops must be inspected, 
and sanitary accommodation must be maintained in cinemas, 
theatres, &c. The inspection of shops is another important 
part of the work of a Sanitary Inspector. He has to pay 
special attention to the provision of adequate sanitary con- 
veniences, washing facilities, facilities for meals, lighting, 
ventilation and temperature. Besides the internal conditions 
of factories he is also concerned with the conditions which 
these may provoke externally. For instance it is his duty 
to report and, on order, prevent, the pollution of the air by 
smoke. Again, certain industrial plants—7.e. sulphuric acid, 
smelting, &c.—tend to give off obnoxious odours which 
may be injurious to health, and, being a public nuisance, 
it is the Sanitary Inspector’s duty to prevent this. Also 
within his competence is the maintenance of a satisfactory 
standard of cleanliness in the water of public baths. Where 
water in ponds or ditches is stagnant and liable to afford 
a dangerous breeding ground for mosquitoes he must see 
that it is sprayed with larvicide. The Sanitary Inspectors 
in certain of the southern counties are also responsible for 
maintaining a satisfactory degree of hygiene in the seasonal 
camps of hop-pickers. 

Another slightly different aspect of the work of a Sanitary 
Inspector—and possibly one of even greater importance— 
is concerned with the prevention of the incidence of disease 
through the sale of infected foodstuffs, and the prevention 
of the frauds on the public through the sale of adulterated 
or wrongly labelled foods. In recent years the greatest 
insistence has been placed by the medical profession on the 
importance of pure food for the maintenance of health. 
The standard attained depends largely on the efficiency 
of the Sanitary Inspectors. Milk, meat, and their by- 
products, are the foods the» most liable to carry infection, 
and it is with the inspection of these that the Sanitary Inspector 
is primarily, though by no means solely, concerned. Milk, 
unless it is treated, is a formidable carrier of tuberculosis 
germs. It was estimated that in 1934 40 per cent. of the 
milch cows of Great Britain were infected with bovine 
tuberculosis, and that five per thousand yielded dangerously 
infected milk. There are, therefore, today certain legal 
regulations governing the production and sale of milk. The 
Sanitary Inspector must see that these regulations are 
observed. He has to inspect regularly all the dairies in 
his area and supervise pasteurising establishments at which 
so much of our ‘city and town supplies of milk are heat- 
treated. He takes samples of milk and submits them to 
qualified experts for biological, bacteriological and chemical 
tests. 

Meat is also liable to be infected with tuberculosis, as 
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well as with other germs. To facilitate inspection, local 
authorities are tending to construct public slaughter-houses, 
and some authorities, by local Act, compel all slaughtering 
to be done at these public abattoirs. Slaughtering takes 
place some five or six times a week, and on each occasion 
a Sanitary Inspector must be present to make a post mortem 
examination of every carcase. Considerable personal re- 
sponsibility is involved here, for if, in the opinion of the 
Inspector, the carcase, which may be worth some £18, is 
unfit for human consumption, he has to order that the 
carcase be destroyed. The sudden loss of £18 may be a heavy 
burden on a small farmer. An occasional inspection of the 
meat in butchers’ shops has also to be undertaken. 
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But, besides these two chief foods, inspection also take 
place of cream, butter, margarine, lard and other fas 
cheese, bread and flour, jams, vinegar, spirits, and beer and 
many other foods. Some authorities indeed have X-Ray 
apparatus for examining the contents of tinned foods, Th 
protection of the public against fraud dates back to the 
famous Assize of Bread and Ale in the middle ages, and 
later to such Acts as that imposed in 1733 against “ sophigi. 
cated hops.” Today every conceivable brand of food passes 
at the request of the Sanitary Inspector, under the watchful 
eye of the trained analyst. In this and every other sphere 
the Sanitary Inspectors have a noteworthy and creditable 
record as watchdogs over the nation’s health. 


TURKEY AS A PEACE FACTOR 


By W. V. EMANUEL 


HE granting of £10,000,000 worth of British credit to 
Turkey is a matter of more than financial importance. 
It is an economic transaction that has several political meanings. 
In the first place it represents a check to the German attempt 
to dominate south-eastern Europe by a steady process of 
trade expansion. By 1936 the Balkan States had become 
no longer the debtors but the creditors of Germany, whose 
inability to meet her obligations owing to her lack of foreign 
exchange resulted in a great accumulation of frozen credits. 
Her creditors now have to import German manufactured 
goods, and especially armaments, in order to avoid the 
complete loss of these credits. Turkey, more than any 
of the Balkan States, has shrunk from tying herself up with 
any Great Power, but even Turkey has been obliged to order 
munitions, railway material and ships from Germany in 
large quantities. The new agreement with Britain offscts 
this process by letting another Great Power take a hand 
in the development of Turkey. However much the British 
Government may wish to improve Anglo-German relations, 
it can scarcely fail to realise the significance of the revived 
Drang nach Sud-Osten. The old Berlin-Baghdad Railway 
scheme has now been resurrected in the form of a German 
air route through Turkey to Iran, with a tentative extension 
to Afghanistan, and there are a surprising number of German 
engineers and technicians in the rapidly developing lands 
east of the Straits. 

Secondly, the new agreement crowns a welcome improve- 
ment in Anglo-Turkish relations, which for several years 
after the Armistice were unhappily strained. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government “ backed the wrong horse” in sup- 
porting the Sultan at Constantinople and the Greek invaders 
against the Kemalists; and during the Chanak crisis of 
1922 another Anglo-Turkish war was with difficulty averted. 
So it was not surprising that Britain thereupon fell from 
first to third place in the list of Turkey’s customers, and 
that in the extensive schemes of post-War reconstruction 
foreign advisers, especially Germans and Scandinavians, 
were preferred. But in the last few years there has been a 
marked revival of good relations, both political and economic. 
The Abyssinian crisis brought this country and Turkey 
together in a remarkable way, and when, in 1936, Turkey 
raised the question of the refortification of the Straits, the 
British reaction was surprisingly mild. The British delegates 
at the Montreux Conference wisely saw that to take their 
stand on the obsolete Lausanne Convention was to throw 
away the confidence of a much-needed ally in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Italy, significantly, refused to sign the 
Montreux Convention—though she has agreed to do so 
by the latest Anglo-Italian Agreement—and Turkey’s old sus- 
picions of Italy led her to follow England’s lead in the 
imposition of Sanctions, with conspicuous loyalty. 

In November, 1936, Dr. Schacht was sent to Ankara in an 
attempt to include Turkey in the German barier system. 
To some extent he succeeded, but only partially, for the 
very next month one of the Turkish State Banks signed a 
£3,000,000 contract with a British firm. This was for the 


great new steel plant at Karabuk, near the Black Sca cog. 
fields, which is to play an important part in the second 
Turkish Four-Year Plan. And in September, 1936, the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department, that little-known 
but indispensable foreign office of commerce, brought about 
a trade and clearing agreement, which prepared the ground 
for the recent transactions. An Anglo-Turkish development 
company was formed, and British engineers were engaged 
to help in various large-scale public works, including the 
rebuilding of the main Turkish harbours. Even by June 
of last year, General Ismet, after his return from the Corona- 
tion, was able to describe Anglo-Turkish relations as 9 
friendly that allusion to them was almost superfluous. 

Geographically Turkey, as the only Power that is both 
European and Asiatic, stands in an extremely important 
and difficult position. With her hold on Thrace she controls 
the vital connexions between the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, the Straits that are the backdoor to the U.S.SR. 
The barrier between the U.S.S.R. and the south is a strong 
onc, for on the one side lie Turkey’s three allies of the Asiatic 
Pact, Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan, and on the other her 
three allies of the Balkan Pact, Roumania, Jugoslavia 
and Greece. This cordon sanitaire of non-aggressive States 
is a most valuable factor for world peace, and is mainly 
the result of Turkish diplomacy. But it is weak at one 
point, the sea passage through the Straits and the Aegean. 
Any tension here, either, as last summer, between Italy 
and Russia, or, as during the Abyssinian crisis, between 
Italy and Britain, reacts inevitably on the warden of the 
eastern gates. 

Turkey’s relations with the U.S.S.R. are important, and 
a perceptible weakening of Turco-Soviet friendship recently 
caused some perturbation in Turkey. For, in defiance 
of history, Turkey and Russia became firm friends, after 
the Great War, when the Soviet Government assisted the 
struggling Kemalists when they had no other allies. They 
also combined with them to dispose of the threat of an 
independent Armenia in their rear. But various recent 
events, starting with the Montreux Convention of July, 
1936, produced a marked cooling-off of this long-standing 
friendship. Russia does not at all welcome Turkey's 
tendency to make other friends, especially when, as in the 
case of Roumania in the Balkan Entente and Iran in the 
so-called Asiatic Group, they are neighbours of the U.S.S.R. 
Turkey, on the other hand, not unnaturally regards such 
exclusive claims on her friendship as shackling her liberty 
of action. 

The marked improvement in Anglo-Turkish relations; 
the signs of a reconciliation with Italy after the collapse of 
Sanctions ; the increasing activity of Turkish diplomacy i 
the Balkans, culminating in May, 1937, in the first visit of a Prime 
Minister of Turkey to her former enemies and present allies, 
Greece and Jugoslavia; and finally, the signature in July 
of the long-awaited “ Asiatic” Pact, all seemed to displease 
the Russian Government, and visible signs of a rift appeared. 
The Press of both countries criticised Turco-Sovict rele 
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sons, Which were not improved by the replacement of the 
possial Ambassador who had been for four years at Ankara. 

jn August the Russian Press began to speak bitterly of 
Turkish “ lukewarmness ” over the sinking of ships in Turkish 
wacr bY “ pirate”? submarines. Such criticisms were 
fy resented by the Turks, for the efficient Turkish navy 
nd ait force had played a most active part in the hunt for the 
ate craft. (Actually the sinkings in Turkish waters included 
yo Russian ships, but only Spanish Government vessels 
coming from Russian Black Sea ports.) 

But Kemal is above all things anxious that Turkey should 
got have to take sides in the clash of interests which is still, 
in spite of the latest Anglo-Italian agreement, only too obvious 
inthe Mediterranean. He has no grounds for a quarrel with 
iyGreat Power, provided that the League’s settlement of the 
Alexandretta question is allowed to stand. The whole policy 
of Kemalism, which is a very much greater thing even than 
Kemal, stands for peace. Turkey is still far too deeply in- 
ylved in internal reconstruction to desire anything else. 
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Ever since 1923, when Ismet gained for her at Lausanne the 
peace with honour which she so sorely needed after nine years 
of war, she has set an admirable example in her international 
relations. In 1926 she accepted the League’s solution of the 
Mosul dispute. In 1932 she joined the League of Nations. 
In 1934 she promoted the Balkan Pact; in 1937 the Asiatic 
or Eastern Pact. Her policy has been to. build up blocs of 
small but peaceful states in south-eastern Europe and western 
Asia, which shall be strong enough to keep aloof from the 
rivalries of the Great Powers. 

It is this very desire of Turkey to keep the peace and avoid 
foreign entanglements which makes the recent financial 
agreement with Britain so significant. For that agreement 
must mean, as far as its political aspect is concerned, that 
Britain is regarded as the Great Power with whom Turkey 
can most safely commit herself. It will be a fine thing if 
British capital and British experts can be utilised in the devel- 
opment of a country which, for all her warlike history, is a 
most potent factor for peace. 


CHOICE OF CAREERS: IV. THE BAR 


By A BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


[This is the fourth of a series of articles on conditions in the principal careers open to boys and girls from 


public and secondary schools. 


FORENSIC career, as everyone knows, is precarious 
A and uncertain. The reasons for success or failure 
a the English Bar are, and will always remain, something of 
amystery. Young men who come down from the Univer- 
sities with brilliant academic qualifications find as often as 
not that after some years they are making beggarly pittances 
ghile their supposedly slower-witted contemporaries are in 
receipt of comfortable incomes. To say that no one will 
make his way without a fair amount of ability and a good 
deal of steady application is to state the obvious. But 
apart from these elementary attributes the qualities which 
do in fact command success are so diverse as almost to defy 
cassification. Moreover the elements of chance and luck 
probably play a larger part at the Bar than in most other 
allings. Provided that he is capable of seizing his oppor- 
tunities the newcomer who happens to be related to one or 
more influential solicitors enjoys a long start over his less 
fortunate contemporaries. “Influence” is not everything, 
but it can mean a great deal in the early years. Again, a 
young barrister may find that his advancement is promoted 
or retarded by matters beyond his own control. If, after a 
few years experience, he happens to be in chambers with an 
established junior who proceeds to take silk he may be able 
to step into the latter’s shoes and may find almost at once 
that his practice is substantially increased. In any case he 
depends largely upon those senior to him in the same chambers 
for his opportunities to meet professional clients, and his own 
progress is often dependent to no sinall extent upon theirs. 
These drawbacks are common knowledge. The 
compensating advantages are equally well known. For 
those who reach a position of pre-eminence the rewards, 
though seldom so large as newspaper readers are led to 
imagine, are still very considerable. And there are hundreds 
of members of the junior Bar whose names are unfamiliar to 
the general public, but who nevertheless contrive to make 
substantial incomes. Moreover, a barrister’s life, provided 
that he is fairly constantly employed, is full of interest. The 
work of the Law Courts is a constant reflection of the changing 
life of the community, and a common law junior with a 
fairly varied practice has an opportunity of observing at 
close quarters the activities of all sorts and conditions of men. 
Finally there is that very real thing, the comradeship of the 
Bar, This is one of those intangibles which it is obviously 
impossible to describe in precise terms but the existence of 
Which no practising member of the profession would be likely 
todeny, It is one of the factors which go to make the practice 
of the law a pleasant and satisfying way of earning a living. 





Next week’s article will deal with the teaching profession) 


There is a widespread impression among barristers that 
the volume of work is diminishing. The civil judicial statistics 
scarcely bear this out. It is true that the total number of 
appeals to all the appellate courts (7.c., the Privy Council, 
House of Lords, Court of Appeal and High Court) was only 
1,038 in 1936 as compared with 1,503 in 1913, and that the 
average over the period 1932-36 was 1,063 while it was 1,278 
from 1912 to 1916. It is also true that taking the same five-year 
periods the number of proceedings commenced in the 
Chancery Courts has fallen from 7,402 in the former to 
6,195 in the latter. In the King’s Bench Division, however, 
there has been an increase from 56,143 to 88,105, while the 
yearly average of divorce proceedings has gone up from 1,312 
to 5,215. As against this it is probably the case that a larger 
number of actions than formerly are settled before briefs 
are delivered. Undoubtedly the public is fearful of the cost 
of litigation, with the consequence that litigants show an 
increased willingness to compromise their claims. The 
explanation probably lies in the fact that since the War 
the fees of a few fashionable leaders have substantially 
increased. The scale of their remuneration is given great 
publicity in the Press, and as a result the layman has an exag- 
gerated idea of the expense of going to law. 

The character of the work done by the Bar ts constantly 
changing. In pre-War days, fer example, every General 
Election produced a crop of election petitions. Since the War 
there have only been two. On the other hand the advent 
of the motor-car has resulted in a continuous series of running- 
down actions, and, by fresh legislation (e.g., the Rent 
Restrictions Acts) Parliament is constantly providing employ- 
ment for the legal profession. The demand for the services 
of advocates is not nowadays confined to Courts of Law. 
New tribunals are constituted almost every year. The 
licensing authorities, set up under the Road and Rail Traffic 
Act to grant or withhold road-hauliers’ licences, are one 
example, and the marketing boards, with their extensive 
powers to inflict penalties, are another. Then there is an 
ever-growing number of inquiries, held in pursuance of 
various statutes, at which counsel are frequently employed. 
The tasks which members of the legal profession are required 
to undertake are becoming more and more diverse and 
various. ‘This is probably the reason why there seems to be 
a growing tendency for members of the Bar to divide into 
groups of specialists, a tendency that will almost certainly 
increase as statutes multiply. 

The preliminary outlay for a career at the Bar is un- 
doubtedly heavy. It costs about sixty pounds to become 
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a member of one of the Inns of Court. After eating his 
dinners for three years and passing his examinations the 
student must pay a sum in the neighbourhood of a hundred 
pounds for the privilege of being called. Then be becomes 
a pupil for a year to some busy junior, the fee being a hundred 
guineas. There are indeed scholarships available for 
promising students at all four Inns, but their number is 
limited. The aspiring barrister will thus have paid nearly 
three hundred pounds (apart altogether from his cost of 
maintenance for three years) in order to be fully qualified. 
Thereafter, unless he is more than ordinarily fortunate or 
capable, it may well take him another four or five years 
before he is able to live solely by his professional 
earnings. 

The exact length of time will probably depend to a large 
extent upon the kind of employment which comes his way. 
It is likely to be even longer if he elects to practise on the 
Chancery side. If on the other hand he specialises in 


ee == 


crime, and passes his days at the Old Bailey or the Londog 
Sessions, with occasional excursions to the Assizes, his 
progress in a monetary sense may be much more rapid 
On the other hand, by the time he reaches middle age hy 
will probably find that he is making appreciably less than 
his successful contemporaries who practise in other branches 
of the law, or who, at any rate, have not confined themselves 
to criminal work. 

To the man who triumphantly survives these early Vears 
and who is possessed of brains and ambition, the Bar hold 
out great opportunities. No profession has more glittering 
prizes to offer. There is only one drawback for the 
successful. The work never ceases to be exacting, and it js 
noticeable that the most eminent counsel are almoy 
invariably men of strong physique and iron constitution, 
“The Bar,” as the late Lord Birkenhead once remarked, 
“is never a bed of roses; for either it is all bed and mo 
roses, or else it is all roses and no bed.” 


LOCUM TENENS, OR HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


By BERNARD CROFT 


HE advertisements for the ideal *busman’s holiday have 

already begun to make their annual appearance. In 

his brief moments of spare time the parson’s thoughts are 

flying ahead, over the intervening months, to the summer 

holiday—and no man apparently is more fond of a “busman’s 
holiday than the clergyman. 

“House for duty, all August. One church, S. Devon. 
Tennis, golf, garden-produce, two mins. sea, maids left.” 
So run the attractive advertisement paragraphs in the church 
newspapers from now until the end of summer. Week by 
week incumbents describe their irresistible parishes, set in 
their healthy and convenient situations, their lovely churches, 
their comfortable vicarage houses with delightful gardens ; 
all in the hope of beguiling some fellow cleric to come forward 
and hold the fort whilst (as the wording of the advertisement 
would often make us understand) the unhappy incumbent 
tears himself away from home. 

To read the descriptions of such blessed plots is surely 
for many a parson to be cast into dire despondency at the 
reflection how completely unattractive a picture the descrip- 
tion of his own would make. For presumably only those 
whose lot has fallen in a fair ground can hope to allure a 
locum for the weeks of the annual summer holiday. Obviously 
enough, any mention of the parish church with its three 
daughter missions (typical enough in the industrial North), 
its adjacent pit-heads and slag heaps, its railway sidings 
running by the vicarage, its long lines of Industrial Revolution 
period houses—such parishes as these must rely upon the 
friendly help of neighbours if the single-handed parish priest 
is to get away at all. 

The parson may take his annual holiday in one of several 
ways. He may (despite disquieting thoughts of flying false 
colours or even of being a bit of a dog) havea real holiday with 
not so much as an inch depth of clerical collar round his 
neck, or even packed in the luggage. This for the happy 
minority. Or he may, following the va media policy, be 
temporary layman on weekday and don the collar for Sunday 
only. Or he may, as it would seem the majority do, “ take 
a locum.” 

Be it noted in passing, that in either of the former cases 
mentioned not the least joy of the whole holiday will be that 
of occupying the unfamiliar pew in the nave instead of the 
more exalted stall in the chancel. Here the completely 
emancipated (7.c., he with the soft collar and red tie) will find 
the deepest joy of freedom, for with the wearing of the collar, 
even just for Sunday service, there is the ever-present danger 
of being impressed into service of some kind, if only to the 
extent of reading a lesson. 

The joys of the Jocum are many. No doubt he will have 
his disappointments as do all who take up service in answer 





to advertisements. For instance, his idea of distaace, o 
rather nearness, to the sea may differ from that of the 
advertiser. Light duty may prove to be, after all, a com. 
parative term. 

But the chief joy will be the reflection that no initiative 
is demanded—the /ocum is there, as the title implies, solely 
to hold on to the place. On arrival his chief ally will be the 
old (has any one ever known a young ?) verger who will 
be ever ready to supply information upon how they do things 
there—for, as every parson knows, there is not only the Use 
of Sarum or of the West, but in one way or another it may 
almost be said that every different parish has its own particular 
Use. 

Whilst the congregation may be depleted by reason of 
parishioners being on holiday, to balance this there wil 
very likely be present the disgruntled who absent themselves 
throughout the rest of the year owing to fancied or red 
grievances between themselves and their vicar oz rector. 
In some directions, indeed, the /ocum may have to show a 
firm hand (always trying, specially on holiday), e.g.,a parallel 
may be drawn between the proverbial cat and the mice and 
the vicar of the parish and the choirboys. For these, and 
others too, the locum-tenency may seem an opporiunity 
for trying iton. At the same time, opportunity will be given 
to the /ocum to pick up hints for his own, and his own church’s, 
benefit. 

Needless to say, the writing of sermons will be no arduous 
holiday-task—a_ selection from stock for the appropriate 
Sundays of the Church’s year will suffice. It may be that 
they will require a little alteration,—simpler language 
for a presumably simpler congregation, or vice versa. And 
a word of warning here for the English clergyman taking 
holiday duty in the sister church in Scotland. In large letters 
of red ink at the top of every sermon sheet should be inscribed, 
“For England read BRITAIN throughout ”—and the same 
in Wales too, where nationalistic feelings may easily be 
offended even among good churchfolk. 

But when all is said and done the paradox remains, the 
good Jocuin tenens is the bad one. 

The incumbent who returns home to find his flock weary 
of sitting under their temporary pastor—he it is who ges 
his full money’s worth for his advertisement. Such a on, 
the story goes, returned home to his people, for whom lx 
had secured the holiday services of a scholarly and highly- 
placed ecclesiastic, his heart full of misgivings as to th 
reception he would get after the undoubted feast of peat. 
Rather diffidently he expressed his anxieties to an old deat 
of his congregation. She set all his doubts at rest—~ Never 
you mind about that, Sir; we’d as rather listen to the 
uneddicated any day.” 
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THE USE OF LEISURE—IYV 


By PETER DONNELLY 


[Thz writer, whose age is 24, is a labourer in a steel-works] 


HEY have started a school now to instruct young men 
in love-making ; they are making a science of court- 
ship. Our elders started the boom in sciences, we under- 
thirties have aided its growth by wallowing in their scientific 
dap-trap unless we are very careful we will perish in it. 
They have organised our lives from being born to being 
dead. We have a bulging, grandmotherly Government to 
ge that we are educated, inoculated, drilled, insured and 
jept from the bar when we most need a drink. What the 
Government omits, other committees of this and that enforce. 
Now, before our very eyes, they are organising our leisure, 
even our love-making. 

The strange fact is that we allow ourselves to be cut to 
» pattern with scarcely any protest. The habit of organising 
has been foisted upon us so insidiously, with its benefits 
aways emphasised, that we have been blind to its draw- 
hacks. Workmen used to have no problem of leisure 
because they had no time for leisure. But by means of their 
strong organisation they forced from employers better con- 
ditions of working, more money and less work. Very few 
men now work more than forty-eight hours in a week. 
There remain, therefore, one hundred and twenty hours to 
be divided between leisure and sleep, and when he is faced 
with using these the workman meets his problem. He 
depends upon others to direct his life in so many ways that 
when he is free from work he can only follow the crowd to 
whatever amusement cries loudest from the hoardings. 

But the use of leisure is an individual thing; it marks 
aman and distinguishes him from his fellows. John Smith 
in the day-time may be just a clerk in a black coat and striped 
trousers, or a bloke with an oilcan, but in his garden at 
night, or scraping his fiddle, John Smith is a man. With 
his bowler hat or his overalls he sheds necessity and takes 
command of himself. He has been a cog all day, now he 
isa whole machine. For, excepting a fortunate few, men 
at work are only cogs. They revolve in the same circle, 
meet the same people, make the same jokes, wheel the same 
barrow as they did yesterday and will do tomorrow, if God 
spares them. Despite the employers of labour who dislike 
clock-watchers, most of us work not because we like work, 
but to live. Not the least part of living is using our leisure. 

They make a grave mistake who think they use their 
leisure best when they succumb to the mass hysteria of 
our day and spend their afternoons watching football, their 
nights at the pictures. Football is a fine game—if you 
play it. But how many under-thirties play? To watch 
football is an innocuous pastime, but it is silly to allow it 
to hold you so that all else is excluded from your mind and 
when you are not watching you must be talking football. 
Yet there are thousands of workmen who cannot ialk on 
anything but football. The cinema is a medium of fine 
entertainment, but its value is lost if people go there from 
habit or because they can think of nothing better to do. 
It seems that the majority of film-fans are led to the cinema 
ftom motives as woolly as these—clse why are there so 
few good pictures ? Why has picture-making continued to 
be a technique when it should be an art? The workman 
lacks that meed of critical ability which makes real appre- 
ciation possible ; and he, and many who look down their 
hoses at him, lack the nice discrimination, the balance of 
mind, that are necessary if they would live completely. 
That so many have this want is partly the fault of our 
srandmotherly Government, partly of the people them- 
selves. The people are to blame because they will not 


Stasp the opportunities that abound. Anyone who is willing 





can educate himself in these days without the necessity 
even of joining a class of night students, for every town 
maintains a library, and the Press and radio provide music, 
information and comment ad /ib. But self-instruction 
needs great diligence and with no foundation but the three 
R’s men look on it as impossible. Now the Government 
has admitted the principle of compulsory education, though 
it has neither the wit nor the will to pursue it. True, children 
must attend school till they are fourteen years old, but 
they take from there into manhood the power only to read 
the “ form-book ” and reckon the odds. And if they are 
fortunate enough to go on to a secondary school their heads 
are crammed with what is necessary to fatten their salaries 
in after life. 

No child is educated at fourteen. Few men have com- 
pleted their education at forty, for education is the drawing 
out, the broadening, of the mind, and that is a slow process. 
But if the Government were to be earnest about education 
they would raise the school-leaving age at least to eighteen ; 
give every child a good liberal education, introduce him 
to the classics of literature, of sculpture, of music, of painting ; 
guide his nascent tastes and give them room to develop. 
if a man is not too old to be called to the bar at twenty-six, 
he is not too old to start shovelling at eighteen; if Cicero 
will help a lawyer to plead, surely a navvy will swing a pick 
none the worse for having looked into Homer. 

I do not suggest that we become a nation of ascetic 
scholars, forsaking everything in the search for knowledge 
and beauty; but this world is full of good things that they 
miss who do not know where to look for them. It is the 
business of education to indicate where these good things 
lie: it is the business of a man in his leisure to enjoy them. 
Men will employ their leisure usefully only after our legis- 
Jators have realised that a school is a place of leisure, not a 
factory for turning out apprentices. It is this view of 
education—far more than the War which it is usual to blame 
—that is responsible for the excesses to which men go in 
their leisure time under some fond illusion that they are 
enjoying themselves. Thus, I know men who go in their 
dirt, direct from work, to the public-house and drink beer 
till they lie down beside it, not on one Saturday, but week 
after week ; others spend their time just as wastefully courting 
the daughters of joy, gluttonously reading cheap novels, 
wandering bored and aimless about the streets. 

The sensible use of leisure requires restraint and the 
cultivation of the little, important aris of living, like writing 
a letter, talking, listening, playing with children, wooing a 
girl. It is remarkable that company is rare which relishes good 
talking—fine minds exercised to rapier wit by some subject 
grave or not so grave. Conversation is an art that seems to 
have perished. Men have no time to talk; even football! is 
considered ill-discussed unless there is a background otf 
somebody’s ‘* Melody-Makers,” or “In Town Tonight” 
from the wireless. It would be hard to know what things 
men say io their sweethearts, but in these days they choose 
poor places to say them. I can think of nothing more banal 
than making love in a “ Palais de Danse” except making 
love in a cinema. Yes I can—in this town many couples 
prefer making love in the cemetery, so that after all, perhaps 
there is reason for this school of instruction in courtship, 
though it will be useful only if it tunes a young man’s ear 
to the singing of the birds of Angus. When we all can hear 
that singing it will be a sign that we use our leisure well, for 
our minds will be subtle again and skimmed of dross 
materialism. 
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I. Can some explanation of the workings of foreign money 
exchanges be given? What is an elementary explanatory 
work on the subject ? 

Foreign exchanges could not be adequately explained in 
the brief space available here. A clear statement is given in 
A.B.C. of Foreign Exchanges, by Clare and Crump, or in 
Money, by D. H. Robertson. 


2. What is the meaning of “‘ Sudeten German,” and how has 
it originated ? 

“ Sudeten ” is a geographical term, and the Sudeten Ger- 
mans are German-speaking citizens of Czechoslovakia (for- 
merly Austrians) living in the region of the Sudetes mountains 
in the north-west of the country. 


3. What is the number of Methodists in Germany, and how 
does the Methodist Episcopal Church in that country 
keep within the lines laid down by Herr Hitler for Protes- 
tant Churches generally ? 

The number was in 1937 just over 30,000. The Church is 
so small that the Government is probably content to interfere 
very little with it. 


4. Are any experiments or improvements such as those in 
vogue in the women’s prisons being tried in the men’s 
prisons ? 

A large number, the most important and the most appreci- 
ated being the recently introduced earnings scheme, whereby 
a small payment is made for work done in convict prisons, 
and the proceeds may be spent at a prison canteen on tobacco 
and food. The recreation hours and the installation of wire- 
less are other recent developments of considerable psycho- 
logical value. So is “the wall-less prison” at Wakefield. See 
letter on page I01I2. 


s. Is there much genuine Communist propaganda in the 

West Indies helping to cause any of the present trouble ? 

No reliable evidence of such activity appears to be forth- 
coming. 


6. Why are positions in Government Departments seldom 
occupied by public school boys ? 
Positions of responsibility in such Departments are occupied 
very largely by public school boys. 


7. Do you know of any other organisation at all like the Peck- 
ham Centre (since it seems to be one of the few hopes of 
civilisation) either in this country or elsewhere ? 

The Peckham Centre is described as the Pioneer Health 

Centre, and the organisers do not so far know of any similar 

institution. 


8. Have you any figures for the result of the Czechoslovakian 
elections (for the whole country) which would throw any 
light on Herr Jaksch’s position? Are there any factors 
which make his importance more or less than would be 
indicated by the votes cast for him ? 

The Czechoslovakian elections will not be compieted till 
June 12th. The greater part, however, of the German dis- 
tricts have already polled, and the statement that 92 per cent. 
of the German vote was in favour of Herr Henlein appears 
to be broadly accurate. This would leave Herr Jaksch’s party 
with only 8 per cent. of the votes cast. There has been no 
suggestion of any intimidation. At the same time, knowledge 
of what happened to anti-Nazi Austrians after the seizing of 
that country by Germany might be expected to send over a 
considerable number of doubtful votes to Herr Henlein. 


9. What sports, if any, have been subsidised as a result of the 
“ Keep Fit” campaign ? 


CURRENT QUESTIONS 


[So far as space permits questions from readers, particularly those arising out of articles in THE SPECTATOR, and dealing 
with fact, not opinion, will be answered on this page week by week] 
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Individual sports are not subsidised, but Practically qj 
sports may benefit by grants from the National Fitness Cam. 
paign, for such grants are made for capital expenditure oq 
playing-fields, swimming baths and gymmasia. Som 
£2,000,000 has been disbursed for these purposes already, 


10. Why are there so many labour troubles in France? 


Since the time of M. Blum’s first premiership in 1936 grea 
strides have been made in social reform—the 40-hour Week, 
holidays with pay, collective bargaining, &c. The Tigidity 
with which these reforms were imposed, the relative depression 
of French industry, the struggles between the Senate, backed 
by the big employers and financiers, and the Popular Frog 
Government and its vast working-class support, which led to 
financial crisis and intense political feeling, have all tended to 
produce labour unrest. 


11. How can Germany’s economic pressure on the Danubian 
States be checked without loss to ourselves ? 


By trade agreements with Danubian States for the promo- 
tion of trade by the mutual reduction of tariffs, &c.; by 
waiving rights in certain cases under the most-favoured- 
nation clause ; and by loans. 


12. What briefly are the mutual relations between the Arab 
States or areas of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Yemen, Hedjaz? 
In 1924-5 the Hedjaz was conquered by Ibn Saud and 
incorporated in Nejd. In 1931 treaties of bon voisinage and 
of extradition were signed by Saudi Arabia and Iraq, and 
later in the same year a similar treaty between Saudi Arabia 
and the Yemen. In 1936 Saudi Arabia and Iraq signed a 
ten-year treaty of Arab Brotherhood and Alliance. In 1937 
the Yemen adhered to the treaty. Relations between the 
three Arab States are, therefore, cordial. 


13. Can you give figures to illustrate the economic effects 
of the war on Japan, e.g., statistics of imports and 
exports (a) before the Manchurian adventure ; (6) after 
it and before the present one ; (c) now ? 


JAPANESE TRADE FIGURES 
(In Millions of Yen) 


1937 1938 

1930 1934 1936 (First three months) 
Imports 1517 2,245 25703 i007 6243 
Exports 1,742 2,148 2,667 7JOI §69.7 


Manchurian War September, 1931-February, 1932. 
Invasion of China July, 1937. 
14. Is sugar the only crop in Jamaica that by a slump in 
the last few years accounts for the present unrest? 


The sugar crop is the only produc2 of Jamaica to suffer a 
serious slump. The production of bananas, an even more 
important industry in Jamaica, declined from 20,379,326 
stems (£2,174,406) in 1935 to 18,762,794 stems (£1,911,605) 
in 1936, but increased in 1937 to 26,955,489 (£2,656,883). 
15. Have you any recent figures showing the first line aif 

strength of the chief European Powers ? 

Up-to-date official figures are unobtainable. But the 
following estimates are by competent authorities. 


Swiss Experts’ ANALYSIS FOR 1937 (Die Weltweche). 


country. Bombers. Fighters. Others. Total. 
Great Britain 1,100 500 300 1,900 
France goo 800 400 2,100 
Germany 950 600 350 1,900 
Italy 850 goo 250 2,000 
U.S.S.R. 1-700 1,200 700 3,600 


ITALIAN EXPERTS’ ANALYSIS FOR 1937 (Rivista Aeronautica). 


Country. ‘ombers. Fighters. Others. Total. 
France .. .s 856 590 620 2,050 
Germany 1,350 450 450 2,250 
Great Britain 1,000 430 440 1,870 
U.S.S.R. 1,400 1,500 1,700 4,600 
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HODZA v. HENLEIN 


From A CZECH CORRESPONDENT 


To understand recent events in Czechoslovakia, it is necessary 
jo realise one fact clearly ; after the Anschluss had been achieved, 
the German Government decided to proceed immediately to a 
settiement of the Czechoslovakian problem. The Anschluss 
had created the proper psychological conditions for action by 
Germany in the Sudetenland, and it was hoped that it would 
not be difficult to create a state of “‘ lawlessness.” Incidents 
multiplied, and there is no doubt that they were artificially 
created, for when the Czechoslovak Government took pre- 
cqutions to protect public security in the frontier areas, com- 
plete calm and order was established. But first an incident 
took place whose consequences for the world might have 
been as grave as those of the assassination of Franz Ferdinand 
at Sarajevo. The shooting of the two Sudeten Germans by a 
guard near Eger (Cheb) on the German frontier could have 
led either to a German ultimatum or to an attack by Germany 
without any ultimatum. 

The Czech Government, like the British, had received 
information of troop movements in Germany’s frontier dis- 
tricts. The train from Brussels to Prague was held up at 
Aachen and all English travellers were detained. Some 
informed the British Ambassador in Berlin and thus confirmed 
the information of troop movements he already possessed. 
Asa result he made immediate representations at Berlin. The 
Czech Government thereupon took the precaution of summon- 
ing two annual classes of reserves to the colours. Its action 
was perfectly legal. This must be emphasised, because the 
Sudeten German Volkspartei has tried to present it abroad as 
unconstitutional. The Government has by law power to 
summon reserves for manoeuvres when it thinks necessary, 
and the law lays down a period of four weeks as the maximum 
duration of the manoeuvres. 

What measures did Germany take? It is well known that 
after the Anschluss Germany had four army corps under 
General von Reichenau, to which General Liszt’s troops in 
Austria were attached, and four motorised divisions, on the 
Czech frontier. These forces were insufficient to occupy the 
western portions of Bohemia. (It was assumed that Germany 
wished to occupy Western Bohemia, including Pilsen, where 
the Skoda works are situated.) The troop movements were 
designed to transfer these forces to their summer quarters 
(as was explained to the British Ambassador in Berlin) near 
the Czech frontier, and also to allow more troops to be brought 
in to the frontier districts. These additional troops were 
drawn from General Kluge’s 6th Army Corps, General 
Dolmann’s 9th Army Corps, General Knochenhauer’s roth 
Army Corps, General Ulexa’s 11th Army Corps, and the 
newly organised 14th Army Corps under General Wittersheim. 
They were to be followed by troops of the 1st Army Corps 
(General Kiiller), the 2nd Army Corps (General Biaskowitz) 
and the 3rd Army Corps (General Witzleben). It is significant 
that the rst and 2nd Army Corps are stationed on the Polish 
frontier, so that for some reason the German General Staff 
thought it possible to weaken their forces on that frontier. 

The forces mobilised by the Czech Government formed 
only a small part of what they could dispose of on the actual 
outbreak of war. Czechoslovakia’s total first line reserve is 
sixteen times as large as the one annual class of the regular 
army and the special reserve which was mobilised. In addi- 
tion there is the second line of reserves, and further the reserve 
of men unsuitable for service in peace-time—about 70,000 men. 
The Czech Army’s equipment is first class, and in some respects 
the best in the world ; the condition of the army can be briefly 
described as outstandingly good. The occupation of the 
frontier areas was carried out in accordance with a new plan 
only worked out after the Anschluss ; nevertheless, the last 
troops were at their posts two hours before the time laid down 
by the plan as possible under the most favourable conditions. 
Another feature of the mobilisation is significant. During 
the march of the German troops into Austria, 16 per cent. of 
their tanks and armoured cars broke down. It is impossible 
to reveal the exact figures for Czechoslovakia’s lightning 
Mobilisation; but they were very much smaller, indeed so 


Prague, May 29th. 
small as to constitute a record. The Czechoslovak army is a 


machine that functions so precisely that in the event of war it 
would arouse astonishment ; but it exists only to defend peace. 


The chief result of these measures was to create complete 
calm in the frontier areas. The first day the Czechoslovak 
army appeared in the Sudetenland, all provocation ceased. 
Only too often has it been whispered in these districts that 
“der Tag ”’ was coming, and that on “ the day ” the German 
Army would appear. It was the Czechoslovak Army that 
came. Many Sudeten Germans were called up, and without 
exception they joined their regiments. Absolute calm reigned 
throughout Czechoslovakia, in Prague life went on as usual and 
the preparations for the great celebration of the birthday of the 
Republic continued quietly. Visitors to Czechoslovakia in- 
quired with surprise where were the barricades seen in Prague 
by Polish journalists and the armed Communists continually 
described by the German Press ? 


At the present moment the Government continues to 
negotiate with the Sudeten German Volkspartei. Last week 
a conversation took place between Dr. HodzZa, the Prime 
Minister, and Konrad Henlein, the German leader, and the 
negotiations have been carried on later by Herren Kundt, 
Franck and other Parliamentary deputies of the Party. It 
can be stated that the Nationality Statute has not yet been 
discussed, and the negotiations have centred on the so-called 
** guarantees.”” The Sudeten Germans demand that, before 
entering on discussions of the complicated minority problem, 
the Government must withdraw, or relax, the precautionary 
measures it has taken. Last week the Social-Democratic 
Minister Bechynie stated in the Pravo Lidu that the measures 
would not be withdrawn. The opposite appears to be true. 
On the same day on which Dr. Hodza spoke to Henlein, he 
met the Commander-in-Chief of the Czechoslovak Army, the 
head of the General Staff, General Krejci, with whom, I 
believe, he discussed which of the emergency measures could 
be relaxed. 

Henlein’s demands for political autonomy are well known. 
Less well known abroad are the contents of the Nationality 
Statute which, in broad outline, is already complete, and 
on June 15th will be brought before Parliament. Its detaiis will 
be further discussed with the Sudeten German Volkspartei, 
unless Heniein decides to reject it completely ; even then it 
will be carried out by the Government. Dr. Hodza is con- 
vinced that to introduce it requires no amendment to the 
Constitution ; the two main principles are those of granting 
the Sudeten Germans self-government within the framework 
of the Republic and an influence on administration and policy 
proportional to their numbers. Self-government will give the 
Sudeten Germans wide opportunities for managing their own 
affairs, restricted however in two respects. Contro! of the 
State police and the army must remain in the hands of 
the Government; and the Sudeten Germans must assent to 
the Government’s foreign policy. This does not mean that 
Czechoslovakia is immutably committed to one line of policy, 
nor that the Sudeten Germans, if as a loyel party they enter 
the Government, cannot influence policy, together with the 
other Government parties. It means that foreign policy 
cannot be dictated by a minority. Czechoslovakia does not 
wish to raise barriers against Germany, whose legitimate 
interests in Central Europe she recognises and even supports. 

It would be an error to suppose that Czechoslovaks hate the 
German nation. But Czechoslovakia will never give in to 
dictation. Thus in two respects the Government’s attitude 
can be described as extremely far-reaching; it intends to 


and if possible to satisfy the legitimate demands of the German 
people and the German Reich. The second principle of the 
Statute means that in the administration the Sudeten Germans 
will be represented in that proportion of 22 per cent. which 
corresponds to their numbers in the Republic; and they will 
have their own Budget, whose size will be calculated according 
to the same proportion. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 


Verdi’s Te Deum and Requiem Mass 


EvER since Hans von Biilow, outraged to the depth of his 
German soul nurtured upon the ‘“‘ three B’s,” and blinded 
at the time by the splendour of Wagner, slated Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass for its theatricality, that reproach has been re-echoed 
in the corridors of concert-halis. From a reasonable criticism 
—reasonable, that is, given Bilow’s point of view and the 
circumstances of the Requiem’s production in an opera-house 
amid all the excitement and enthusiasm of a first night— 
it has become the catch-word of musical parrots. Bulow, 
himself, revised his opinion and handsomely apologised to 
Verdi for his bestialita giornalistica. He went on to quote 
Leopardi (“‘ nothing is more destructive than injustice, nothing 
more intolerable than intolerance’’), and ended by hailing 
Verdi as “‘ the Wagner of our dear allies,” a reference to an 
earlier Berlin-Rome axis. Verdi in reply, after modestly 
suggesting that Bulow’s first thoughts might after all have 
been best, returned the compliment by quoting Wagner 
(‘Each man should maintain the peculiar characteristics 
of his own country’’), adding: ‘‘ You are happy in being 
still the children of Bach! And we? We, the children 
of Palestrina, may one day have a great school of our 
own.” 

Nothing, on the face of it, could be less like Palestrina 
than Verdi’s Reguiem with its dramatic violence and its frankly 
operatic melodies. Yet Verdi might more truly claim to be 
the child of Palestrina than those composers who write Church 
music in an archaistic style of polyphony. The relationship 
is distant, but it will be evident enough to anyone who can 
look below the surface, in many pages of the Requiem. An 
obvious example occurs in the opening movement, where 
Te decet hymnus is set to a severely liturgical melody treated 
in canon. But even in the “ Kyrie,” where the solo voices 
are deployed in a phrase striding grandly over four bars and 
ornamented in a characteristically operatic manner, the handling 
of this material differs in no important principle (except that 
the orchestra adds its colour to the contrapuntal texture) 
from the procedure of the sixteenth-century composer. 

This affinity to the older music is even more apparent in 
Verdi’s Te Deum, which preceded the Requiem at Signor 
Toscanini’s concert in the Queen’s Hall on Monday. Here 
is a work entirely based upon two plain-song themes, the 
first of which is announced senza misura (as in Holst’s The Hymn 
of Jesus) by the choral basses without accompaniment. This 
differs in no way from Palestrina’s procedure in composing 
the Mass Assumpta est Maria, except that he used one theme 
for the basis of the whole composition. But Verdi, composing 
at a time long distant from the age of plain-song and musically 
not in close sympathy with its spirit, translated his material 
into the terms of his own contemporary musical language. 
It is extraordinarily interesting to see how out of the opening 
chant he develops a melody so typically Verdian, that one 
has to rub one’s eyes to make sure that its notes are the same 
as those of the original theme. 

Like all great composers, Verdi shows that an old method of 
composition can always be turned to new account by the use 
of imagination. This Te Deum, his last composition, is a 
masterpiece of great subtlety, not to be fully appreciated at 
once, because its genuine musical quality is somewhat obscured 
by the obvious and sometimes strepitous contrasts of dynamics 
which Verdi characteristically imposed upon it. It is not so 
** great’? a work as the Requiem, in the sense that it is not 
so large, nor so immediately attractive in its melody, nor so 
compelling in obvious dramatic effect. Yet as a musical 
composition it ranks very high among settings of the canticle. 

Verdi once claimed that though he was not a learned he was 
a very experienced composer. It will be evident from what has 
been said that this is too modest anestimate. Yet he was right in 
stressing the importance to himself of practical experience. 
With every work he composed, he made some discovery of new 
effects, discarded some weakness that was now perceived. In 
this way, although his music from first to last remains funda- 
mentally the same, he developed a technique of adapting the 
very sin pe and straightforward material at his disposal for an 
astonishin ; variety of purposes. DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


“Doctor Rhythm.” At the Plaza——‘ Convict 99” and The 
Catch of the Season.”’ At the Tivoli 

THE case of Bing Crosby is a sad one. Personable, not 
without a sense of humour, and a competent actor as well 
he is yet compelled to relegate these talents to the background 
in order that his gift for crooning may be the more fully 
exploited. Now crooning, even if it has changed somewhg 
since Burns’ day (“‘ Now Clinkumbell, wi’ rattling tow, begins 
to jow and croon,””) may indeed be quite a pleasant thing to 
hear ; but one may justifiably doubt whether the act of crooning 
is a delight to the eye. For, although it avoids that exposure 
of teeth, tongue and throat which so painfully dominates the 
operatic films, it does quite definitely cause a glassy and almog 
fish-like expression to appear on the face, and involves , 
sleepy but alarming disorganisation of the adam’s apple, 
Fortunately Doctor Rhythm makes up for the misuse of Crosby, 
the inanities of the plot (unredeemed even by the magnificent 
three-round contest between Andy Devine and a s¢ea-lion 
in a pond), by the introduction of Beatrice Lillie, as Mrs 
Lorelei Dodge-Blodgett, a wealthy widow engaged on such 
charitable enterprises as the organisation of Police Balls, 
From her first appearance, clad in wings and a wire halo, and 
shaking hands, amid a hailstorm of camera clicks, with q 
mounted policeman, to her epic attempt to place an order for 
two dozen double damask dinner napkins with Franklin 
Pangborn’s magnificently frenzied shopwalker, she forms 
central core of fun round which the rest of the story rather 
shoddily drapes itself. Her qualities are enhanced by the 
searching analysis of the film camera, and the extreme composure 
with which she accepts the fantastic world she creates around 
her shines all the brighter in a close-up. One feels that jt 
was only by a miracle that the director prevented her from 
bursting into a scathing parody of Bing Crosby himself; 
as it is, he is the only type of entertainer who escares, It 
should be added that Doctor Rhythm includes a spectacular 
gypsy ballet which in its precision of movement and niceties 
of its cutting achieves ‘an efficiency never seen in flesh-and- 
blood performances on the stage. 

After Oh! Mr. Porter !, Convict 99 must be rated as disap. 
pointing. The material is less abundant, and to those who 
have just read Lifer, some of it may appear definitely in bad 
taste. Moreover, Will Hay seems to be in danger cf being 
eclipsed by Moore Marriott, whose studies of senile cunning 
and idiocy improve film by film. Here he appears as Jerry the 
Mole, who, after forty years of tunnelling beneath the prison, 
achieves, two weeks before the end of his sentence, a fine 
escape into the Governor’s private office. His hysterical 
tantrums at this misfortune have a positively epic quality, and 
are only soothed by the tactful sympathy of the Governor, who 
is, as you may readily guess, Mr. Will Hay himself. Appointed 
by mistake, he arrives drunk, is imprisoned by mistake, freed 
by mistake, and makes a success of the job partly by mistake 
and partly by means of that shady but genteel ability to tel 
lies and conduct swindles which he invests with so much 
genuine charm. 

In the supporting programme is an excellent nature film by 
Mary Field and Percy Smith, with a sequence depicting the 
birth and growth of a trout, which is miraculous both in its 
subject and in the real beauty of its photography. To set, 
enormous and terrifying in its enlargement on to a forty-foo 
screen, the first heart-beats of an embryo fish, its shape gradually 
forming, and its struggle to free itself from the egg, renews 
once again one’s admiration for the patience, skill and devotion 
which go to the making of such films. The Catch of the Season 
also includes scenes of dry fly fishing, including several inter- 
esting shots of a good cast as seen from the viewpoint of th 
fish ; and when the young trout is finally caught, all the princ- 
ples of box-office and fairplay are brought into immediate 
action ; for, the gaff being conveniently mislaid, the fish slip: 
back to the water as soon as the hook has been removed. Theft 
will always be heated arguments as to the propriety of tk 
humorous commentaries which are now being added to thes 
Secrets of Life films; but one thing is quite certain—if the 
commentaries continue to be written and spoken by E. V.H. 
Emmett, they will always be really funny. BastL WRIGHT. 
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ART 


Furrin Art 





que old battle between the Realists and the Superrealists 
seems to be breaking out again. A series of debates, organised 
py the Artists’ International, the Group Theatre and the 
Unity Theatre, did something to clear the air—or at any 
ate to confirm the members of each faction in the opinions 
which they previously held. And now there is a new burst of 
exhibitions. ‘The Superrealists have got in first with two 
shows at Guggenheim’s, and Péri is supplying a counterblast 
with his exhibition at 36 Soho Square, of which I hope to 
write next week. 

Though I belong myself to the supporters of the dingy 
realists, I must admit that I found considerable pleasure in 
the paintings of Rita Kernn-Larsen at Guggenheim’s. They 
have the one quality which makes the works of the Super- 
realists tolerable, namely a very pretty play of fancy, which 
throws up objects of one kind and another in witty juxtaposition 
in a genuinely light-hearted and spontaneous manner. It is 
true that like all artists’ subconsciousness that of Miss Larsen 
is partly filled with images deriving from the works of other 
painters. whose works she has studied. There are resonant 
echoes of Picasso and Léger, for instance, but even these 
borrowed elements seem to pop up with the same genuineness 
as forms less familiar. In the other room is a group of 
paintings by Benno, which only confirmed me in my general 
opinion of Superrealism, and seemed to lack the particular 
redeeming qualities which appear in Miss Larsen. They are 
painfully self-conscious, and the artist seems to impose on 
the products of his imagination a formal regularity quite out 
of keeping with the chaos of the ideas contained in the pictures. 

Compared with the triviality, slightness, at best prettiness, 
of all these painters, Rouault, whose paintings can be 
sen at the Leicester Galleries, is a severe shock. Coming 
onhim is like turning from the elegant eccentricities of a Romney 
or a Stothard to the moral thunderings of Blake: And, even 
at the risk of appearing pompous, I must admit a great liking 
for moral thunderings—provided always that the text of the 
lesson is one of which I approve. In the case of Rouault 
the lesson is gloomy but convincing—above all the horror 
of most sections of human society in the present conditions. 
This exhibition does not contain many of his most didactic 
paintings, because those on view are mainly of relatively 
recent date, and since the War Rouault seems to have become 
rather less savage in his treatment of human beings. Not 
that he has necessarily grown gentler in his view of them, 
but he seems to put less moral intention into painting than 
he used, and to confine himself more and more to single figure 
studies, in which interest in matizre, colour and so on, formerly 
entirely subordinate to the human theme, is now allowed far 
greater prominence. 

Wildenstein’s have aroused wide interest by their announce- 
ment of a show of contemporary American painting, of which 
we see regrettably little in London. But the actual exhibition 
is disappointing. One would expect to find paintings perhaps 
crude, but in any case vital and with qualities not to be found 
in European art. Instead there are the eternal imitations of 
the most familiar Old World styles, and a few canvases which, 
while showing a higher level of sincerity and honesty, do not 
seem to add to what we have said on this side of the Atlantic 
in any useful way. There are Salon nudes, like Speicher’s 
Mary R., there is the pseudo-Laura-Knight type of Cadmus’s 
Gilding the Acrobats, the pseudo-Sickert in Marsh’s Star 
Burlesque, the efficient Slade manner in Kroll’s Road from the 
Cove, and many other paintings of which the paternity can 
be assigned with almost complete certainty. Some of the 
landscape painters seem to have tried to forget Europe, but 
even they do not get very far. One or two artists have attempted 
local subjects—e.g., Civosky in No Jobs, but here again the 
tesult is not much beyond the ordinary semi-realism of many 
English painters. The most interesting artist of the whole 
group is Benton, but he is naturally not well represented, since 
his most important works are in decorative painting, and the 
example here shows him in his more frivolous mood. All 
told it is surprising that a country which is producing so much 
that is important in the novel should so far apparently have 
got nowhere new in painting. But perhaps there are younger 
attists who are doing more lively work. 
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L’7EXEMPLE DE LA CONCIERGE 

[D’un correspondant parisien] 
LA réhabilitation est 4 la mode. L’historien moderne jou2 
volontiers le rdle de terre-neuve ; il repéche la réputation dz 
personnages honnis au cours des siécles. Le tour de la concierge 
serait-il venu? Enseignera-t-on a4 nos petits-fils qu’a unc 
époque ot l’Etat voulait tout régenter, ce fut elle qui rappela 
aux Frangais l’existence de la Déclaration des Droits de 1 Hommz2 
et du Citoyen ? 

Un décret récent obligeait tout propriétaire d’accorder 
chaque année a sa concierge un congé payé. II s’en trouva 
une pour le refuser. Par scrupule le propriétaire en référa 
au ministre compétent. Celui-ci répondit : ‘‘ Il n’existe aucun 
moyen légal vous permettant de contraindre la concierge de 
votre immeuble a prendre un congé annuel payé en cas de 
refus de sa part.” Les circonstances de cet incident n’ont pa3 
été rendues publiques. Néanmoins le premier mouvement 
est de s’écrier: Bravo pour la concierge! Quel que soit le 
motif de soa refus, elle a démontré que l’individu conserve 
encore quelques droits. 

Réflexion faite, il vaudrait mieux conaaitre les raisons avant de 
se prononcer. Peut-étre ne seraient-elles pas édifiantes. Dans 
ce cas cetie concierge viendrait a point pour illustrer certains 
aspects de la vie contemporaine. Elle s’insurge contre un 
décret la touchant, mais tolérerait-elle de la part des locataires 
la moindre infraction a ses propres réglements ? Il est permis 
d’en douter, si lon considére les progrés d’une tendance qui 
peut se résumer ainsi: Pour soi des droits, pour les autres 
des devoirs. Cette tendance dérive d’inquiétudes qui pousseat 
au premier plan la défense de droits acquis. 

Ecoutons le maréchal Pétain. Son autorité est grande et 
son prestige incontesté. I! peut souligner des vérités qui 
seraient mal venues de la part de bien d’autres. S’adressant 
ces jours-ci aux anciens combattants, il disait: ‘‘ Peut-étre 
vos préoccupations furent-elles trop uniquement tournées 
vers les soucis matériels. En agissant ainsi vous avez délaissé 
vos devoirs civiques ; vous avez laissé Punion se rompre. 
Absorbés par les difficultés de la vie et par les soins matériels 
dont vous n’avez pas su vous dégager, vous avez en partie 
abdiqué le réle spirituel qui aurait du étre le votre.” 

Il faut en convenir: Aujourd’hui nous sommes plus portés 
a exclure qu’a unir. Lorsque nous nous groupons, c’est 
généralement contre quelqu’un. Trop nombreux sont les 
politiciens qui aspirent au pouvoir surtout pour brimer l’adver- 
saire; trop nombreux sont les syndicalistes qui réclament le 
monopole du droit au travail. Quand les membres d’une cor- 
poration s’associent c’est pour excommunier. Les boulangers, 
les coiffeurs voudraient étre juges du nombre de boutiques 
qu’il serait permis d’ouvrir. On parle méme de créer une 
carte de jardinier-maraicher. II faudrait Vobtenir avant de 
pouvoir cultiver les carottes et les choux. Et la ménagére qui 
s’adresserait ailleurs pour ses légumes se verrait infliger une 
amende. C’est 4 qui sera “‘ chassé de la République avec 
défense de s’appeler Pedro.” 

Qu’y a-t-il a l’origine de tout cela? Trop de réglementa- 
tion? Pour conjurer des périls évidents, ?Etat s’efforce de 
diriger I’économie. Partant d’intentions excellentes et de 
théories parfois admirables, il se noie dans les détails. Le 
pente est insensible, mais elle n’en est pas moins glissante. 
On commence par des données de principe; on termine par 
une loi signée par le président de la République, le ministre 
de la justice et le ministre du commerce, autorisant ce dernier 
4a nommer tous les ans une commisson “ d’aprés les désigna- 
tions qui seront faites par les organismes le plus représentatifs 
des trois professions visées 4 l’alinéa précédent ” pour décider 
de la somme que le client devra consigner pour les bouteilles 
contenant la biére et les boissons gazeuses !_ Fort de cet exem- 
ple, le moindre groupement se met a légiférer pour son compte 
et toujours dans un sense limitatif. 

Ne serait-ce pas plut6t une déformation de cet individualisme 
dont tout Frangais se targue ? Poussé a l’excés, individualisme 
peut devenir égotisme, et il n’y a qu’un pas entre ¢gotisme et 
égoisme. Si ce n’est qu’une question de nuance rien n’est 
perdu, car tout prouve que nous avons conservé le sense de la 
mesure ct que nous sommes toujours capables de raisonner. 
C’est affaire de prémisses. Aux deux extrémités de l’échelle 
sociale le maréchal et la concierge nous invitent 4 ne pas perdre 
de vue certaines réalités. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Trees and Development 

The best, perhaps, of all our writers on the English 
countryside, once asked me to find him a cottage. The only 
essential that he demanded was that it must have a tree in 
the garden. His demand occurred to me with emphasis this 
week when passing an estate in the first throes of development 
(devil-lopped-ment, as some humorist said). The developers 
began by felling every tree, even if the trees were very fine 
trees, as beautiful in their architecture as an old and noble 
building. I do not suggest that we should ask builders of what 
Carlyle called “‘ concrete mendacities ”’ and Dean Inge “bunga- 
loid growths ” for a mystic or even aesthetic attitude to trees ; 
but it is not extravagant to put to them the possibility, the 
probability that a great many people who buy or rent the new 
houses would be of the school of YW. H. Hudson and prefer 
a house with a tree in the garden. “he living tree may have a 
much higher commercial value than dead timber or, may one 
say? a clean slate. Where a considerable area is being 
“* developed ’” and roads made, much the best method is to 
separate the tree from the hedge or edge and put theroadside 
path behind it. A really charming effect may be produced in this 
way. A good example may be seen on an estate near Woking, 
on which both roads and gardens were made before the houses 
were so much as designed. The architects especially rejoiced ; 
they had definite views to consider and did the better work 
for the light harness. 

* * * x 

Unseasonable Ploughs 

A pleasant country walk was saddened by a spectacle that 
met the pedestrian at a point where the path, undefined by any 
hedge or fence, crossed a tilth. The picturesque sight of two 
fine horses pulling the plough lost its beauty when it was 
seen that the mould-board was turning in a crop of spring-sown 
wheat. The drought had more than decimated the plants ; 
had taken toll of more than a tithe. Only in one place where the 
ground was canopied with elms was there so much as a dimidtata 
seges, a halved crop. The drought had given the young crop 
no chance, and the farmer decided to cut his losses—to plough 
in the crop and sow lucerne. This was in the Eastern Midlands, 
where such spectacles are this year much rarer than in the 
south-west, where Dorset is perhaps the worst sufferer. Near 
by the sacrificed crop was a field. carrying as good a plant of 
wheat as even a farmer could desire to see. It was sown 
very early in the autumn; and the roots were strong enough 
and deep enough when the drought came to endure the thirst. 
Our springs are treacherous; our autumns as a rule faithful, 
and, though there are votaries of both, autumn sowing and 
autumn transplanting are usually best when the choice is 
offered, as of course it is not in some of the standard crops. 
Losses will be very heavy. It is smal! compensation that the 
land will benefit by this enforced green manuring. 

* x x * 

A Tame Tit 

In a Sussex garden, which is a little Paradise for birds, 
lives a great tit that has attained to unusual courage or friend- 
liness. A daily exhibition is given of a particular act of friendly 
courage. The owner of the garden takes from his pocket a 
metal matchbox, first loosening but never opening the lid. 
The tit flies to him, perches on his hand and jerks up the lid 
with his beak; and then gets to work on the bits of nutty 
food that the box always contains. It does not matter to 
the tit whether the meal is taken indoors or out. Sometimes 
the owner of the matchbox pretends to be asleep on his sofa ; 
and on such occasions the tit will perch on his head, and if 
his apparent sleep is unbroken tweak his hair. At present 
the tit is so busy with domestic arrangements that the event 
is rather rarer than usual, but the bird has not lost his tameness. 
In the same neighbourhood the cole-tit seems to be the com- 
monest species. Seven or eight will descend at a time to a 
tray of nuts put on the sill of a bedroom window. They 
are both numerous and Bbellicose. Even the greenfinches, 
which also are numerous, have small chance of securing a 
meal when the cole-tits are in possession. The neighbourhood 
is said (in one text-book) to be the favourite haunt of the 
willow tit, but I could find no evidence that the species had 
ever been observed thereabouts. It is; of course, not very 
easy to distinguish from the marsh tit. 
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Pea-Nuts 

The chief lure for the tit and most other birds js 

the 
pea-nut. Indeed, the owner of the cottage has such a belies 
in this class of food that he has written a little Monograph 
under the title “‘Pea-nuts and Pine-kernels.” His me 
of offering them may be worth imitation. Round the ye 
of the cottage are hung on little chains small brass buckets 
filled with chopped-up pea-nuts or pine-kernels in the fond 
hope that thus he would secure that the tits and the nut. 
hatches would be specially and exclusively provided With 
dainties they delight in, while sparrows and other folk 
would perforce have to be satisfied with the scraps liberally 
supplied upon the open bird-table and with a week-end 
allowance of hemp-seed in the seed-hopper. It must here 
be explained that the brass buckets were made from brass 
tubing an inch and a half in diameter. They were abou 
two inches deep, and had a cross-handle of stout wire at th 
top like that of an ordinary bucket, extending about two Or 
two and a half inches above the rim. A few small hole 
were drilled in the bottoms to allow rain water to escape, 
* * * & 

Little Travellers 

Additional and very notable details about the long Migrations 
of those butterfly-like birds, the humming-birds, have been 
put on record in a beautiful and witty book just published 
in the United States. Yet more surprising facts about the 
migrations of actual moths, some very small, and butterflies 
appear in the small and modest leaflets just issued by the South. 
Eastern Union of Scientific Societies which by mobilising light- 
ship and lighthouse-men has made a corner in this departmentof 
science. The arch-migrant is, of course, the Silver Y Moth, 
Its overseas movements are almost as regular as, say, the 
nightingale’s. In everything but actual distance covered it 
may compare with the milkweed butterfly of South and North 
America, which is one of the most powerful of fliers. Though 
perhaps observations on the movements of the Silver Y are 
the greatest achievement of our South-Eastern entomologists, 
this discovery of the variety of migrating moths and butterflies is 
the most surprising achievement. The silver girdle is much less 
defensive than we have thought. For example: one admirable 
observer on a lighthouse many miles off the east coast has 
caught specimens of that pernicious little moth which at one 
time fell in myriads upon the willow plantations of the Waveney 
valley and proved a very destructive plague. Winged creatures 
that are light and weak may, of course, be blown to great 
distances, and we should expect to see occasional specimens 
caught in ships and lighthouses ; but quite a large number of 
such moths are found to be flying rather against than with 
the prevailing wind. More than this, several smaller moths, 
with the common white butterflies or Painted Ladies or Red 
Admirals, have been recorded by lightship-keepers in mass 
formation moving steadily in a given direction. The most 
suggestive of such spectacles come from a lightship thirty-one 
miles out to sea from Spurn Head, where also the willow 
moths were seen moving away from England. 

x * * * 


In the Garden 

When first brought here from the mountains of Asia by 
Mr. Kingdon Ward, the blue meconopsis, now krown as 
betonifolia, seemed to many of us the very loveliest of all 
flowers. The clear blue of the wide petals, the golden centre 
and the comely habit combined into a picture that was almost 
unrivalled. The admiration has waned partly because it is 
difficult to maintain the purity of the blue; and though it 
grows very readily from seed, many people have failed to 
grow it in its proper beauty. It was some while before the 
specialists decided whether it was properly annual, biennial 
or perennial. The vogue of the meconopsis should be 
increased by the newer additions to the class. The members 
of the family are mostly named from the shape of the foliage, 
simplicifolia, integrifolia and the rest. The yellow-flowered 
sorts (taking the colour of “‘ the Welsh poppy,” which is ia 
this class) have not the full attraction of the blue ; but almost 
all the examples of the meconopsis (Bayleyi form) are a real 
addition to the garden. They are to be seen flowering im 
considerable perfection in some of the nursery gardens of 
the South of England. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, cnd the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


THE GERMAN FRONTIER HOLD-UP 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

sir;—] am somewhat surprised to discover on my return to 
England this week-end, after attending a conference in Prague, 
how little is generally known in this country of the incon- 
venience and in many cases hardship to which many hundreds 
of British travellers were subjected at German frontier towns 
on Saturday and Sunday, May 21st and 22nd. On account 
of what can Only be supposed to have been a grossly careless 
breakdown in the German bureaucratic organisation, it is 
probable that the great majority of those travellers will for 
gome time to come take pains whea arranging their conti- 
nental visits to avoid the possibility of a repetition of their 
experience. 

For reasons which it is no business of mine to discuss, 
the German authorities apparently decided once more to 
require British subjects proceeding to Germany to obtain 
avisa, Or a transit visa if travelling through to another destina- 
tion. Unfortunately that decision was implemented with 
almost incredible inefficiency. The German embassies and 
consulates appear to have been quite incorrectly informed 
as to the day upon which the new requirement would take 
effect, and British travellers who had taken the precaution 
of consulting them before starting upon their journey found 
themselves subsequently held up and turned back at the 
frontier towns for lack of visas which the German consulates 
had declared to be unnecessary and which for lack of instruc- 
tions they had been unable to furnish. 

My own experience may serve as an illustration. With 
two companions I arranged to leave for Prague on Saturday, 
May 21st, by the 3 p.m. train from Victoria. At 12.30 p.m. 
on that day an official of the institution which made my 
arrangements telephoned to say that they had learned from 
Paris that German visas might be required, but that they 
had just ascertained from the German Embassy that none 
were in fact necessary for British subjects travelling on Saturday 
or Sunday. Nevertheless notices were posted on the railway 
stations at Victoria and Ostend to the effect that British 
subjects would require visas (fee 13s. 6d.) or transit visas 
(fee 3s. 6d.), which would be available at the frontier. No 
British traveller by that train who had tried to obtain a visa 
from a German consul had succeeded in the attempt. 

At about I a.m. on Sunday morning the train arrived at the 
frontier at Aachen. All British subjects, with the exception 
of those carrying passports of the self-governing Dominions 
including Southern Ireland, were there required by plain- 
clothes officials to dress and remove themselves and their 
baggage from the train. No explanations and, I regret to 
add, to the best of my knowledge no expressions of regret 
or apology were forthcoming; for lack of visas, Sie miissen 
zuruckgehen. British passengers were obliged to proceed as 
best they could, carrying all their own baggage, to another 

platform to await the 2.30 a.m. train back to Liége. When 
the train arrived, already fairly crowded, their passports 
were returned to them and they were seen. on board. No 
exceptions were made; for instance, an elderly lady hastening 
to Pilsen to attend the burial of her aged mother on Sunday 
afternoon was turned back with the rest. At Liége, which 
we reached at 4.30 a.m., the one waiting-room was already 
packed with stranded British passengers sent back by an 
earlier train, and still later another train from the frontier 
brought back another load. Everyone was of course required 
to pay the return fare, and I lost my sleeping-berth. 


The British Consul at Liége, for whose patience and sym- 
pathy when telephoned to at 5.30 a.m. I cannot adequately 
express my appreciation, began his Sunday’s work at 2 a.m., 
on behalf of the hundred, or hundreds of, fellow nationals 
who began at dawn to assemble outside the German Con- 
sulate. The German official who arrived at 10.30 a.m. was 
Clearly without definite instructions. Visas were not quickly 
forthcoming. He announced that he could not issue many : 
the charge would be specially raised, it being Sunday, from 





96 to 106 francs, and in the case of transit visas from 24 to 30 
francs. He urged as many as possible of the crowd to disperse 
and return on Monday. Some of the intending tourists 
abandoned their plans for a holiday in Germany and returned 
to Brussels; others indicated their determination to wait 
outside his office until he dealt with them. As noon ap- 
proached, the grant of visas was begun. An exhausted young 
lady who had the temerity to query the Sunday Zuschlag 
was mortified to see her visa refused, and departed in tears ; 
but after Mittag-essen the official accelerated his pace and 
lowered his charge to 100 francs and 25 francs. By four 
o’clock on Sunday afternoon my turn came, halfway down 
the queue, and I departed. What happened to those behind 
me I do not know. I arrived in Prague only twenty-four 
hours late ; but minus two nights’ sleep, the price of a wagon-lit 
berth, two fares between Liége and Brussels, and my enthusiasm 
for German efficiency. 

No doubt the German authorities intended none of these 
things, but what happened at Liége was apparently paralleled 
by the experience of British travellers arriving at every other 
frontier town. Everywhere people were held up for lack 
of visas which German consuls had no instructions to issue. 
Many hundreds of British travellers have lost the faith they 
had in the infallibility of German bureaucracy and their taste 
tor German travel: others feel confirmed in their unfriendly 
disposition. The pity of it is that it was all quite unnecessary. 
—Yours faithfully, ARNOLD PLANT. 


The Reform Club. 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—When, having spent several winters in one of the less- 
known of our West Indian islands, I read such statements as 
“‘the causes of the troubles . .. are to be found in the 
labourer’s wage of Is. a day and in his disgraceful living condi- 
tions,” I feel strongly that an injustice is being done to the 
efforts of our Colonial administrators, Churches, educational 
authorities and even the much-abused planters themselves, 
who are striving to improve, in the face of great difficulties, the 
condition of our West Indian Colonies. 

One hundred years ago the negro population lived in slavery. 
Nowadays you will find members of that population who are 
highly educated and cultured men and women; many occupy 
good positions in the commercial world, as doctors, lawyers 
and in other key positions. 

One of the wealthiest men, who was also one of the most 
philanthropic, in the island I know best is a coloured man. 
If this country and the white man on the spot had been neglect- 
ful of the interests of the coloured population these things could 
never have come to pass. There have no doubt been some 
sins of omission, but on the whole, in my opinion, the progress 
has been remarkable, particularly in view of the fact that 
the coloured population increases at a rapid rate. 

Too many of our writers on this subject suffer from a Cockney 
complex. For instance, I read an article in The Times recently 
in which complaint was made that many labourers’ houses 
had no glass in the windows! In the house I have occupied 
in the West Indies there were sixteen windows and not a pan: 
of glass. I did not want glass but air, I was not living in a 
London suburb. 

I could produce figures to show that for £350 per annum a 
married white man could live in the style that would cost over 
£2,000 per annum in England, provided he had no commit- 
ments in England such as the education of children, the neces- 
sity of leave, &c. One shilling a day even is not a bad wage 
for an agricultural labourer on an estate where he is provided 
with a good dwelling and land for his own cultivation. It can, 


if earned regularly, compare favourably with the 35s. per week 
paid many English agricultural labourers. The trouble is that 
many West Indian labourers will not work regularly, and in 
many cases the planters cannot afford to give anything but 
seasonal employment save to a few. 


I have spent some weeks 
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in islands in which the white planter had eliminated himself. 
The conditions there were worse than where he had hung on. 

The white man, with his energy, capital and innate sense of 
fair play, is essential to the well-being of the islands. He needs 
encouragement, not constant abuse and depreciation. Heneeds 
some degree of protection for the industries and agriculture 
he endeavours to foster. He cannot make bricks without 
straw. The West Indian coloured population is suffering 
from growing pains ; many have little conception of the stern 
competition in the struggle for life that obtains in Europe. If 
all is not as it should be they blame the white man. It is a 
grave mistake if our writers do the same with regard to the 
white man on the spot. In conclusion, I desire to add that in 
addition to the coloured population of the West Indies there 
exists in some islands a poor white population, the descendants 
of those transported at the times of Cromwell, of the Monmouth 
rebellion and later on various grounds. 

These people are inarticulate, they have mostly kept their 
blood pure, they struggle on as small farmers, their existence is 
probably quite unknown in England, they are overshadowed 
by the more vociferous negro. They are blood of our blood 
and flesh of our flesh, and the responsibility for their present 
existence is ours. More financial help for their education, for 
the Churches which minister to them, is very essential. We, 
in former times, condemned them to practical slavery. 

I do not wish it to be thought that all is well as regards the 
labour and housing conditions of the coloured population, but 
to emphasise the danger of being dogmatic, of the difficulty of 
arriving at a general cost of living figure and in particular that 
the men whose lives have been spent in the West Indies do 
know something about the problems they have to face. They 
need wise help, not condemnation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER. 
Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 


PRISONS WITHOUT WALLS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—The article by B. L. Jacot gave a glowing account of the 
work being done at Holloway. No one who knows anything 
of the attitude of the Holloway authorities will question the 
fact that they are whole-heartedly anxious to give the prisoners 
submitted to their care the best possible chance of rehabilita- 
tion. But the personal factor is not the only one to be considered. 
It is Holloway itself that is the chief stumbling block in the 
way of success. 

The prison authorities in Holloway, and elsewhere, are 
faced with the impossible task of educating and reforming 
prisoners in buildings that were constructed for repression 
and a system of isolation. It is not chance that the most 
successful institutions in our penal system are the Wakefield 
Prison Camp, the North Sea Borstal Camp and the Lowdham 
Grange Borstal Institution, the three places where the Prison 
Commissioners have broken away from the old prison buildings. 
In the fortress type of prison built on the cellular system 
it is impossible to get proper accommodation for workrooms 
and classrooms, to get away from the morbid emotional 
results of stone walls and barred gates or to give conditions 
of life that are sufficiently free and natural to make it possible 
to train the prisoners for the free and natural life outside the 
walls. 

Speaking in the debate on the Supplementary Vote for the 
Home Office, the Home Secretary recently said: ‘‘ It is one 
of the most interesting and satisfactory features of modern 
penal administration that you can so often succeed, indeed 
you can so often better succeed, without the high walls and 
mediaeval appearances of the older prisons.” The Prison 
Commissioners have begun on a small scale to put that belief 
into practice as far as men and lads are concerned. Not even a 
beginning has been made in the case of women prisoners, 
though the experience of the United States and other countries 
has shown what can be done in the unwalled prison on the cottage 
system with women offenders. 

It is all very well to praise Holloway by what are the results 
of our system of dealing with women prisoners. Omitting 
the women convicted of drunkenness, no fewer than 46 per cent. 
of the women prisoners received on conviction in 1936 had 
served previous sentences. Is this sO much to boast of ? 


As for the women drunkards, the writer of the article assumes 
that nothing can be done for them. 


That is certainly true of 
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the chronic alcoholic of long-standing. But there js always 
a beginning to their history and it is by no means so clear that 
nothing could be done in the early stages. The late Governo; 
of Holloway, with his great experience of the woman drunkard 
first at the Aylesbury Inebriates Home and then at Hollows, 
was convinced that some at least would have been amenabj, 
to treatment in the early stages. That was also the view gf 
Dr. Mary Gordon, who had been Inspector of Prisons’ ang 
Assistant Inspector of State and Certified Inebriate Reforms. 
tories. But no serious attempt to deal with the problem ha 
ever been made in this country, since the Inebriates Act of 
1898 only provided for detention in special homes and dig 
nothing to treat the people sent there. 

Until something is done for the woman inebriate, and until 
we have provided open prisons where a vigorous and healthy 
life is possible for the ordinary woman prisoner, it will remain 
impossible to maintain that our treatment of the woman 
offender has kept pace with the best of modern penal thought— 
I am, &c., WINIFRED A. ELKIN, 

Hon. Press Secretary, The Howard League for 
Penal Reform. 
Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


SPEED LIMITS AND SAFETY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Your motoring correspondent is not convinced that 
any speed limit is effective. He is either ignorant of facts of 
wilfully blind to them. 

Mr. Alker Tripp, Assistant Commissioner of Police for 
the Metropolis, recently told the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on the Prevention of Road Accidents that 
one of the most intensive efforts made to get a higher degree 
of care on the part of the adult road-user took place in the 
autumn of 1934, and that by a strange coincidence the 
casualties concurrently hit the record top figure. In March, 
1935, the speed limit of 30 m.p.h. was introduced, and the 
statistics for the second quarter of that year showed that the 
fatalities caused to pedestrians by private cars were reduced 
by 50 per cent. as compared with the previous quarter, and 
although the casualties in the Metropolitan area at present 
show a tendency to rise—which strangely enough has coincided 
with a new “courtesy” campaign and a reduction in the 
number of prosecutions of motorists for driving offences—the 
fatalities in the Metropolitan area are still about 25 per cent. 
fewer than when the speed limit was introduced, despite the 
enormous increase in the number of licensed vehicles in the 
last three years. 

Unhappily, there is a growing disregard of the speed limit, 
and as experience has demonstrated over and over again that 
it is impossible to secure the voluntary observance of the 
limit the logical next step is its mechanical enforcement. 
This is now past its experimental stage, and the speed of 
one and a half million motor vehicles in use in the United 
States is now mechanically controlled with striking results in 
accident reductions. 

The Pedestrians’ Association asked the Select Committee 
for a speed limit of 25 m.p.h., and Mr. Prioleau seems t0 
think that the difference between 30 and 25 m.p.h. is very 
small in practice. But he overlooks the fact that a reduction 
in the rate of speed of one-sixth gives a reduction in stopping 
distance—the vital factor in an emergency—of about one-third 
or roughly from 43 feet to 29 feet with brakes at full practical 
efficiency on a good road in dry weather. 

Mr. Prioleau’s fears of traffic congestion are groundless, 
because 25 m.p.h. approximates to a rate of traffic flow at which 
the maximum number of vehicles can pass a given point, 
whereas at higher speeds the spacing of vehicles required fot 
safety is greatly increased. 

In built-up areas, where most of the accidents to pedestrians 
occur, the scope for road improvements is very small, and 
with the hazards of mixed traffic the aim of wise administra 
tion should be to secure a moderate even rate of flow of 
vehicles with a minimum of overtaking and a reduction to 4 
minimum in the number of standing vehicles on the mote 
important roads.—I am, yours faithfully, 


T. C. Forey, Secretary, 
3 Tudor Street, London, E.C. 4. The Pedestrians’ Asscciation 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

_—In your issue of May 2oth, the writer on motoring appears 
to have overlooked the fact that the severity of accidents must 
pe largely proportional to the energy of the vehicles involved. 
The energy of a moving body varies as the square of the speed. 
Itfollows that by reducing the speed from 30 m.p.h. to 25 m.p.h. 
ye reduce the energy in question by more than 30 per cent., 
ghich cannot be said to be a very small reduction Es og 


RpOAD ACCIDENTS AND DEFECTIVE TYRES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

gz—In the joint interest of motorists and pedestrians the 
House of Lords Select Committee on Road Accidents might 
ysefully round off its work by calling expert evidence on the 
question of defective tyres before it completes its sittings. 

It is significant that, whereas accidents caused by skidding 
we as high as 10.4 per cent. of those attributed to drivers, 
the number of prosecutions for using defective tyres is, 
cording to the last Home Office return, only 6,974 out of 
93,778, OF I.17 per cent. Any skidding accidents not due 
i) worn tyres (and 157 of the total had fatal consequences) 
would probably be more than balanced by accidents under 
other heads to which defective tyres are a contributing cause. 

Evidently the safety of the community in general demands 
here just such an inquiry as the present Select Committee is 
eminently fitted to undertake.—Yours faithfully, 

G. R. HALL CAINE, 


House of Commons. M.P. for East Dorset. 


EIRE AND THE KING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

§r—Mr. Saywells’ letter concerning the King’s situation 
in respect of the Anglo-Irish Agreement is very informative, 
but even as he puts it I cannot see that the situation is 
satisfactory. 

If I understand his point rightly, the original Free State 
Constitution made the King in fact King of the Irish, on the 
analogy of the Kings of the Belgians and the Hellenes, instead of 
King of Ireland, though of course no such title was mentioned. 

Has Mr. de Valera’s recent Constitution abolished this 
kingdom of the Irish ? I do not think so. It may have said 
nothing about it, but surely a country cannot be changed from 
akingdom to a republic by not mentioning a king and naming 
a “President.” Dr. Douglas Hyde is called ‘‘ President of 
Eire” I think. But what is Eire? Ireland, that is all. Dr. 
Hyde cannot be president of a place-name, whatever Mr. de 
Valera says or does about it. M. Lebrun and Mr. Roosevelt 
are presidents not of their countries but of the republican 
governments proclaimed in their countries. 

Is not therefore Ireland a kingdom still? So it seems to 
me, but I do not think this ought to be a matter for individual 
conjecture. We are entitled to know where we stand, to have 
aproper official pronouncement. Whatever the situation is, 
what is really monstrous is that it should be left obscure. Mr. 
Winston Churchill the other day spoke darkly about the dark 
forces behind Mr. de Valera; it would have been more to the 
point if he had spoken of the gloom in which, for Mr. de 
Valera’s sake, the Government involves the Throne. 

Mr. Saywells explains that the situation of the King in this 
country is saved, because the Government, whatever it may call 
itself in practice, is still by the theory of the Constitution His 
Majesty’s Government. But what is the status of this ‘‘ theory 
of the Constitution ” itself ?. That is not so clear to the layman. 
Ifwe had a written Constitution, presumably the theory would 
be the terms of the Constitution and enjoy that primary status. 
But since we have an unwritten Constitution, what is the status, 
or where the locale of this theory ? What is the good or the 
power of it, if in practice it does not govern the acts of the 
State ? 

In any event, a change of great moment is being made if the 
Government of Britain is going to drop the King’s name in 
practice and to relegate His Majesty to the situation of a theory. 
Hitherto His Majesty’s Ministers have not used their monarch’s 
name in this fashion, putting it into or taking it out of State 
documents at the pleasure of themselves, as ‘* diplomatic 
Teasons ”’ suited them or did not.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. M. N. JEFFRIES. 


Lasthayes, Cullompton, Devon. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—If the Czechoslovak question is, as popularly supposed, 
an instance of the clash between democratic and authoritarian 
ideals, I would be very grateful if somebody could explain 
why the latter are being so enthusiastically supported by the 
democratic States and vice versa. 

Out of a population of some fourteen millions, six and 
three-quarter millions represents the ruling Czechs whilst 
seven and a quarter millions make up the so-called minority 
balance. The latter, with a majority of about 500,000, are 
pressing for self-determination (which is a purely democratic 
institution), which is refused by the democratic Czechs. We 
have the further peculiarity that the dictated Peace Treaties 
are repudiated by the dictatorships and supported by the 
democracies. 

It is obvious that our choice lies between supporting the 
right to self-determination through an internationally con- 
trolled plebiscite—which is the democratic idea—or else the 
intangibility of a dictated treaty through an ambitious arma- 
Ment programmie—which is the authoritarian idea. But I 
don’t see why we seem to have chosen the latter. For some 
extraordinary reason which perhaps, Sir, may be clear to 
you, the dictatorships and democracies are at each other’s 
throats in regard to Czechoslovakia in defence of their 
opponents’ principles. As an exhibition of tolerance this may 
be impressive, but I scarcely think it’s worth an extra 6d. 
on our Income Tax.—Yours faithfully, C. H. ROBINSON. 

6 Brechin Place, S.W. 7. 


[‘‘ Of the Czechoslovak citizens 9,688,770 are Czechoslovaks.”” 
—Statesman’s Year Book. If the so-called minority had really 
a majority of 509,000 they could decide anything they chose, 
for “‘ the franchise is open to all citizens, without distinction 
of sex, who are over 21.”-—Epb. The Spectator.] 


* INFLUENCED BOOKS ” 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—To the list contributed by Miss Gibbes may be added 
the names of two Muhammadan poets and two Christian 
women. A famous Egyptian mystical poet of the thirteenth 
century, Ibnu 71 Farid, showed signs of being divinely 
possessed while he composed. Hour after hour, amid violent 
emotion, issuing at times in a death-like trance, he uttered 
his verses or rhymed prose. Jalaluddin, the founder of the 
Maulavi or whirling dervishes, would take hold of a pillar 
and begin turning around it, while he dictated in an ecstasy. 
He is likewise credited with the power of levitation. 

St. Catherine of Siena produced her Dialogo in a condition 
of ecstasy. We have also the testimony of Madame Guyon, 
whose fingers were mysteriously guided, though her mind 
remained blank. She declared to God: “ I was myself aston- 
ished at the letters which Thou didst make me write, wherein 
my share was hardly more than the movement of my hand.” 

Suddenness, fluency and speed are commonly the marks 
of this automatic writing. Psychology registers the phe- 
nomenon, but can offer no convincing explanation. Mean- 
while the Christian may continue to assign the miracle to 
the working of the Holy Spirit. As the outcome of Divine 
motion, it resembles the glossolalia of the early Church, and 
in its highest form is reserved for such as have attained to 
the Seventh Mansion of the Interior Castle, where the soul, 
passive and receptive, is borne along by a Power outside 
itself.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. J. Botus. 


The Rectory, Monk Sherborne, Basingstoke. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—It would be easy to multiply indefinitely instances where 
authors have felt themselves to be influenced unconsciously. 
Indeed I doubt whether any imaginative writer can rely for 
inspiration on his conscious mind alone. The real divergence 
of opinion is whether such influences are, as Dame Edith 
Lyttelton believes, “messages from discarnate beings” or 
arise from the unconscious levels of the author’s own mind. 
Surely the latter is the more reasonable alternative, especially 
if one accepts Jung’s view that the ‘ unconscious” is not 
merely personal but also collective. 
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I take Mr. Alfred Cox’s protest to refer to the modern 
tendency not to wait for a welling up from that unconscious but 
to fish something up and present it as a pearl of great price 
whereas to the reader it appears a worthless pebble.—Yours 
faithfully, W. LANGDON-BROWN., 


31 Cavendish Square, W.1, 


THE LAW OF LIBEL 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SirR,—The paragraph in your last issue relating to the 
law of libel is very opportune. The present civil law of libel 
is not founded on a rational basis, and consists largely of 
fictions which, as a rule, have no relevance to the facts of a 
case. As to a criminal prosecution for libel, this can only 
be commenced if the libel is one “ likely to cause a breach 
of the peace,” but as no definition exists of a libel of this 
kind, how is one to know when to take or not to take criminal 
proceedings ? Libels are in substance and fact crimes and 
should be dealt with solely by the criminal courts, which in 
addition to punishing the offender by a fine—or in case of a 
grave libel, by imprisonment—should have power to award 
damages. 

It goes without saying. that if libels were made crimes, 
they would have to be defined—this would be quite easy— 
so that nobody could say that he did not know that he had 
uttered a libel. If libels were made crimes, truth could in 
no circumstances be allowed as a defence in theory, although 
it might sometimes operate as one in practice. A rational 
libel law would be easy to draw—it would be quite short— 
and also easy to work. As things are, heavy general damages 
are often awarded in libel actions, although nobody has ever 
heard of a libelled person who has actually suffered damage— 
apart, of course, from special damage.—Yours faithfully, 


G. W. R. THOMSON. 
Law Society’s Hail, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


THE FAITH OF A LIFETIME 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I had hoped that I had answered the query of Mr. 
Heckstall-Smith by anticipation. Is the following more 
succinct ? 

(1) George would be unable to say that he consciously 
‘conscientiously ?) accepts the creed of a recognised Christian 
body. He finds it impossible to discover what the creed of 
any one body is. What is the common denominator of the 
Anglo-Catholic and the Modernist ? 

2) Nor does he claim to be a Christian in the sense that 
the Roman Catholic should attend Mass on every day of 
observance. But he finds that frequent attendance at the 
services to which he has been accustomed all his life stimulates 
and not merely emotionally) his power of living up to what 
he believes to be Christian standards. 

3) He belongs professedly to the Established Church 
which on the whole stands for what he regards as essentials, 
and will not excommunicate him for not accepting what he 
believes it will not in course of time regard as such. The 
self-sacrifice of men who in 1914 threw up worldly prospects, 
before conscription was thought of, was essentially Christian. 

George is a Christian because three-fourths of him falls 
under (3), and perhaps one-fourth under (2).—Yours faith- 
fully, SEFTUAGENARIAN. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

SiR,—In answer to Mr. H. W. Heckstall-Smith in your issue 
of May 27th, I would suggest that there is a ‘‘ something 
else *’ in what constitutes a full Christian faith. This ‘ else” 
embraces all that is valuable in the other three, and provides 
the real dynamic of Christian character and service. I mean 
Personal Union with the living Christ. 

The Methodists have recently commemorated the so-called 

conversion”? of Wesley, which meant for him a new 
enlightenment regarding the Christian Faith. He found it in 
Experience through surrender and simple trust. Previous to 
this hour Wesley possessed all the three elements mentioned 
in Mr. Heckstall-Smith’s letter, but none of them, nor all 
combined, had completely satisfied his aspirations. 

St. Paul described a similar experience (Gal. i. 15) thus: 
“When it pleased God to reveal His Son in me.” This 
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experience is the source of, and maintains the Evangelica 

Christian Faith ; and the New Testament as a whole og 

the doctrine.—Yours, &c., ALBERT H, WAL, 
Thornfield, Rossett Drive, Harrogate. 


\y 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1R,—May a coeval make a comment on one of the Many 
points raised by Septuagenarian in his letter ? In his wor 
on the Virgin Birth is he not being misled by that trap for th 
unwary—the “‘ argument from silence ”’ ? 

Because St. Paul does not clearly mention it it dogs po; 
follow that he did not know of it. He was an intimate frien 
and close companion of St. Luke, our chief authority for the 
fact, who probably wrote his Gospel while he was with hin 
at Caesarea and at Rome. If his first epistle to the Corinthian; 
had been lost we might have similarly argued that St. Pay 
“knew nothing ” of the Eucharist, for he mentions it in po 
other of his letters. But it was obviously part of the normal 
Christian life of the churches he founded. So possibly fe 
never mentioned the Virgin Birth in his correspondence because 
it was not disputed.— Yours, &c., CLEMENT F. Rocrrs, 

2 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 1. 


GERMANY AND EUROPE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1ir,—Mr. Acheson Best was good enough to draw attention 

to the publications of ‘ Friends of Europe” in his letter on 

the above subject, in your issue of May 7th. As the subject 

matter of his letter is of such fundamental importance to 15 

all, perhaps you would allow me to say that the “ Friends 

of Europe ” have been doing nothing else for five years except 
try to provide a reliable documentation of the ideas and policies 
which are shaping the life of the new Germany. 

Four studies have been made, based on the original text of 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf and all the citations page quoted, and 
have appeared as follows : 

Pamphlet No. 34.—Hitler the Man: Adolf Hitler, with a Preface by 
Henry W. Nevinson. 

Pamphlet No. 37.—The Racial Conception of the World : Adolf 
Hitler, with a Foreword by Sir Charles Grant Robertson. 
Pamphlet No. 38.—Germany’s Foreign Policy : Adolf Hitler, with 

a Foreword by the Duchess of Atholl, M.P. 

Pamphlet No. 41.—The Nazi Party, The State and Religion : Adolf 
Hitler, with a Foreword by Dr. Hugh Dalton, M.P. 

We do not hesitate to say that these four pamphlets together 

give a more faithful reflection of the original book than any 

publication which has appeared in the English tongue, and 
every care has been taken to give a scrupulously objective 
as well as good English translation. 

Four studies have been made, as well, of the work of Di. 
Alfred Rosenberg, whose writings are only second in importance 
to the education of the new Germany, to Herr Hitler, zz, 
these four studies are : 

Pamphlet No. 44.—‘* Mythus’’ IL; The Character of the New 
Religion. No. 46.—‘‘ Mythus”’ I: The Worship of Race. 
No. 48.—‘ Mythus”’ III: International Implications of the 
New Religion. No. 49.—The Future of German Foreign 
Policy. 

These cight studies can be sent to any address for 2s. pest 
free, or Is. each set of four, on application to: The 
Secretary, Friends of Europe, 122 St. Stephen’s House, S.W.1, 
and we should be glad, at the same time, to send further 
information as to our research work bearing on Nazi Germany, 
which has won an established place among scholars and public 
men of the English-speaking world.—I am, yours, &c., 

122 St. Stephen’s House, RENNIE SMITH, Secretary, 

Victoria Embankment, Friends of Europe. 
W-.tminster, London, S.W.1. 


THOMAS ATKINS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The question as to who was the prototype of Thomas 
Atkins has long been a subject of speculation. ‘The story 
commonly accepted associates the Duke of Wellington with the 
choice of this name for the soldier’s ledger about 1829 fot 
more or less the reasons given by Mr. Burdon. This incident 
with Sergeant Atkins, however, is generally placed during 
Wellington’s early service as a young officer in India. Ctviously 
jt is hardly likely that it could have happened during the 
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peninsulas War: such a situation could scarcely have arisen 
between the Duke as Commander-in-Chief, and a Sergeant. 

Moreover the whole Wellingtonian origin of the legend is 
jigcredited by 2 most interesting communication made recently 
in the correspondence columns of the Daily Telegraph and 
Morning Post by Mr. Edward E. Burgess, F.R.S.A., of Leeds. 
He mentions a MS. letter in his possession, dated 1743 from 
famaica, in which the writer, an Anglo-Irish officer describing 
; mutiny among the hired soldiery says: “‘ Except for those 
fom N America (mostly Irish Papists) ye Marines and Tommy 
Atkins behaved splendidly.” If this letter is unquestionably 
qthentic, ‘“ Tommy Atkins” was a living personality some 
quarter of a century before Wellington’s birth. It would be 
extremely interesting if Mr. Burgess or others could throw more 
light on the obscure birth of one of the best-known characters 
ofall time —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. T. Gorman, Major, Retired. 
39 Golders Rise, N.W.4. 


WORDSWORTH’S BIRTHPLACE 
{To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
Sx,—As there is a real danger of Wordsworth’s birthplace 
at Cockermouth being demolished and its site used for a ” bus 
sation would you be so good as to allow us to request through 
your columns that all admirers of the poet should subscribe 
yithout delay to the Wordsworth National Memorial Fund ? 
This fund was opened five months ago to raise £2,000 to 
buy and recondition the birthplace and hand it over to the 
National Trust as a public memorial, and up to the present £600 
has been received. We fear that if we do not raise the balance 
of £1,400 soon the house may be purchased and destroyed. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the treasurer, the Rev. R. W. 
Crook, All Saints Vicarage, Cockermouth, Cumberland, or 
through the Midland Bank.—Yours truly, 
JOHN Limon, Chairman. 
Henry Street, Cockermouth, Cumberland, 


SCIENTIFIC FILMS 

{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 
Sir,—A Scientific Film Group of the Association of Scientific 
Workers was formed over a year ago to encourage the growth 
of good instructional and documentary films, dealing both 
with “‘ pure science ’ and, perhaps even more important, with 
Science as a social force. It sought to supply a long-felt want 
by giving the public opportunities to appreciate the impact of 
Science on modern life and was calculated to assist in fostering 
a scientific spirit applied to everyday problems. 

The Group has accordingly given shows of approved scientific 
flms in London, Cambridge, Oxford and elsewhere, which 
have demonstrated that there is a considerable public eager to 
see such films. To enable such to continue on a more ample 
scale in London, however, while complying with L.C.C. 
regulations, it has now become necessary to consider forming a 
Scientific Film Society. Such a Society would be open to 
al interested persons, whether members of the Association or 
not, and would give at least four film shows per annum in a 
London cinema on Sunday afternoons. There would be two 
tates of membership subscription, vzz., 10s. and 1§s., the higher 
tate entitling the subscriber to the better seats. It would not 
be possible to sell tickets for such shows to the general public, 
but a limited number of guest tickets would be available to 
members. Any profits arising from the Society’s work would 
be devoted exclusively to non-commercial purposes such as the 
making and adapting of scientific films. 

The Committee Would be glad to hear from anyone who, 
without in any way committing himself, would consider joining 
such a Society at one or other of the above subscription rates.— 
Yours faithfully, L. V. CHILTON, Hon. Chairman. 

Kelvin House, 28 Hogarth Road, London, S.%’. 5. 


A CORRECTION 
. [Zo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 
Sik.—May I correct a slip in my review of Mr. Tilsley’s First 
Things First? “ , . . hisown point of the superiority of expensive 
educatior .” should read “. . . rhe point.” My careless- 
hess changed Mr. Tilsley’s meaning. I hope he will forgive 
me.—Yours faithfully, THE REVIEWER. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S EPIGRAMS 
[To the Editor of THe SrecTATOR] 
Sir,—Professor E. L. Woodward, in his excellent article on 
Mr. Gladstone (The Spectator, May 2oth), remarks: ‘‘ Mr. 
Gladstone could make epigrams, though few of them are 
remembered except the judgement upon the rule of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons as ‘ the negation of God erected into a 
system of government’...” I believe, however, that this 
famous allusion can hardly be cited as an example of Mr. 
Gladstone’s power of making epigrams, but only (as in the 
“ bag and baggage ” allusion) as an illustration of his punctual 
memory for a telling phrase. 

Since the indictment of the Neapolitan Bourbons was 
expressed in terms that retain their poignancy and are still 
quotable and variously applicable, perhaps I shall be allowed 
to give the epigram jin its (abbreviate*) context : 

“It is not mere imperfection, not corruption in low quarters, not 
occesional severity that I am about to describe; it is incessant, 
systemitic violation of the law by the power appointed to watch 
over and maintain it. . . . It is the wholesale persecution of virtue 
when united with intelligence. . . . It is the awful profanation of 
public religion, by its notorious alliance, in the governing powers, 
with the violation of every moral law. . . . It is the perfect prostitu- 
tion of the judicial office. . I have seen and heard strong expres- 
sions used. ‘ This is the negation of God erected into a system of 


>» 


government .. 
Trevelyan in his Garibaidi has this comment: ‘“‘ La 
negazione di Dio eretta a sistema di governo.’ It is to be noted 
that this famous epigram was not originally Mr. Gladstone’s 
but of Italian origin.” —Yours faithfully, 
GwiLyM O. GRIFFITH. 
57 Goldtslic Road, Wylde Green, Birmingham. 


THE USE OF LEISURE 
{To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I adopted and adapted to my own interests the method 
of “ Reading with a Background,” suggested by one of your 
writers a year or so back. I have on my shelves the writings 
of some of the classical authors, ‘‘ heavy ” stuff and novels. 
Glancing through the day’s news I notice a paragraph 
that has a bearing on something in one of my standard works. 
After 9 p.m., by which time everyone in the house is supposed 
to have finished with the paper (an important point !), I cut 
out the paragraph and paste it into the book that deals with 
the matter in question. In this way one does not read simply 
to pass the time. It is a new way of playing the game of 
Hunt the Slipper, the slipper being items of today’s hap- 
penings that have been discussed by the men, and women, 
of old who have established themselves as authorities.— 
Yours faithfully, CHARLES J. HILL AITKEN (M.D.). 
Kilnhurst, Yorks. 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In your issue of May 20th Mr. Walter Allen said : 

“ But the problem of proletarian leisure is radical to our society. 
It cannot be solved by any palliatives ; the efforts of the B.B.C. and 
the Workers’ Educational Association can only help those who are 
already predisposed to be helped.” 

I agree with this entirely, but as a working man, thirty 
years old, working an eight-hour day, with over ten years’ 
membership of the W.E.A., may I say that after attending 
W.E.A. classes in Economics (two years), Psychology (three 
years), and Literature (six years), my own problem has been 
solved to such an extent that not only do I lament the 
shortness of man’s natural life, but also the swift passing of 
the years. ‘Leisure is very sweet, Brother.’—Yours, &c., 

F. G. H. 


“GOD’S PROVIDENCE ” 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The motto ‘‘ God’s Providence is my Inheritance” 
belongs, according to Burke’s Peerage, to the Earls of Cork and 
Orrery. This family is closely identified with Frome, Somerset, 
and I believe the inscription still appears on a public fountain 
near the centre of that town. Debrett’s Peerage gives the 
form ‘‘ God’s Providence is mine Inheritance.” 


It would therefore appear that the appearance of this motto 
denotes some association, past or present, with this family.— 
Yours faithfully, 

33 Westgate Street, Bath. 


L. B. Hewitt. 
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IS PEACE 


POSSIBLE ? 


By PROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER 


Str NORMAN ANGELL is one of the most successful publicists 
of our time because his writings are simple and sincere. He 
clarifies great issues in lucid phrases and drives his points 
home by repeated variations on the same theme. His books 
also give the impression that they were written with an over- 
whelming conviction of the truth of their message. They 
have necessarily corresponding defects. Great simplification 
and deep conviction in the presentation of complicated situa- 
tions lead inevitably to statements and judgements which 
:r2 too clear-cut to be true. Motives and theories are invented 
for those whose main defect is that they have never possessed 
any. The processes of thought of those who have betrayed 
the League, and thereby produced the precarious situation 
in which we now live, are not so absurd as Sir Norman paints 
them. Nor is the remedy quite so clear as he suggests. But 
the merciless indictment in this book of the vacillation and 
weakness of those in charge of British policy and the analysis 
of the great danger to which we are exposed are of the greatest 
value today. 

Sir Norman is at his best when he describes the strange 
conduct of the Imperialist groups who have encouraged the 
Government to’abandon so much of what was previously 
considered fundamental in British policy. He writes not 
only as an advocate of peace but also as a patriotic Englishman 
2nd expresses his contempt | in vivid and scerching phrases 
of iciosiay this is a fair sample : 

‘ The tone adopted by the Rothermere Press against the Spanish 
Government could hardly be more viclent if Spanish armies were in 
occupation of Kent; while the same papers could hardly be more 


enthusiastic in their praise of the Hitlerite and Fascist Gov ernment( s) 
if the German or the Italian Press laws were operative in London.” 


He emphasises the supineness of their present attitude by 
contrasting it with that which the same groups adopted before 
1914 towards Germany, surely far less a menace to the British 
Empire than the Germany of today. He shows their incon- 
sistency in attacking the League fer ‘‘ coercion’? and advo- 
cating a policy of non-interference, while they acquiesce in 
and even applaud the coercion of China ‘and Abyssinia and 
the most direct interference in the internal affairs of Spain 
by the Fascist States. This attitude he attributes to a dislike 
of the League because it limits British power as well as that 
of other countries and to a hatred of Communism so intense 
that it amounts to religious fervour. The result has been to 
render Britain powerless while the Fascist States have accumu- 
lated strength and prestige and strategic positions which 
may well determine the result of the conflict if it comes. 
Indeed, Sir Norman suggests that, even if armed conflict 
be avoided, such a policy must result in Britain being exposed 
to overwhelming pressure and eventually forced to accept 
a Fascist creed, imposed by a minority supported from outside, 
France having previously undergone the same fate. In any 
case, the situation has steadily deteriorated. Japan, he asserts, 
was easier to deal with in 1932 than in 1937, while Italy, 
established in Abyssinia and dominant in Spain, is a far greater 
menace than she was in 1935. Hitler with the Rhineland 
is far stronger than before he sent his troops across what we 
had already proclaimed to be “‘ our”’ frontier. 

In all this, it must be admitted there is some exaggeration. 
It is not true that by the possession of Abyssinia Mussolini 
is ‘‘ getting near to controlling the Suez.’ It may well be 
that Japan has brought about her own downfall by her adventure 
in China. But it is true that the attitude of the ‘“* Garvins 
and Bernard Shaws, big and little, who actually applauded 
his conquest,” is a direct encouragement to Mussolini to 
take further risks. The Pacifist s who tend to produce a similar 
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Angell. 
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effect Sir Norman treats more tenderly. He does not discuss 
the religious basis of their creed, but affirms that, though it 
is not wrong, it is impossible to apply under present cop. 
ditions and would result in handing over the new generation 
to be trained in the very doctrines which Pacifists most abhor 

To those who assert that Britain must complete her rearma- 
ment before she can act with. effect, Sir Norman replies tha 
allies are just as important as armaments in a great conflict 
and that if we pursue our present policy we shall lose them 
all before it begins. We have already an alliance with France 
and presumably we would not reject the help of Russia if the 
conflict broke out. What he proposes therefore is to recreate 

alliance which he admits the League had become. It is, 
however, different from the pre-War alliance because it js 
based on principle and open to all who accept its rules against 
the employment of violence. It can, indeed, only be justified, 
in his opinion, if its members agree to accept Third Party 
judgements in their disputes with other States. 

This is the weakest part of his argument, for he nowhere 
defines accurately what he means by Third Party judgement. 
How, for example, is Third Party judgement to be applied 
to the claim of Germany for the return of her Colonies? 
Legally she has no claim. Who is to assess a claim based 
on economic er moral grounds? The only method that can 
be applied to such a problem is that of a negotiation between 
the interested parties. It is the old dilemma which is ignored 
in this book. But if the rest of the programme be carried 
out and it becomes clear that the Fascist States cannot impose 
their will on Europe without meeting with a resistance which 
will at any rate overthrow their governments, their leaders 
may well pause and consider whether negotiation will not after 
all suit them best. 

It is a pity that so excellent a thesis is occasionally sup- 
ported by questionable history. The enunciation of the 
Monroe Doctrine for example did not, as Sir Norman Angell 
seems to think it did, save Latin America from an attack by 
the Holy Alliance. More serious is his assertion that the 
Belgian question was of no importance in 1914. It was vital, 
for it brought about the unity of the British Cabinet and 
people and probably thus decided the issue of the War. Sir 
Norman would have done well to take this fact into consideration 
for it is just the lack of such unity that has paralysed British 
policy. 

Nor does he consider the possibility of detaching Italy from 
Germany or Germany from Japan. He regards the Berlin- 
Rome axis and the anti-Comintern bloc as much stabler struc- 
tures than many good observers hold them to be. Many 
situations may arise which are entirely ignored in his analysis. 

But the main argument of the book rings true. If the 
Fascist States are much weaker and much more embarrassed 
than Sir Norman assumes, they are so strong that they can 
only be prevented from imposing their will on Europe by 
common action which is based not on a common ideology 
but on a common attitude towards international affairs. Thelt 
right to govern their own territories by their own peculiar 
methods is not questioned. But when they use their armed 
forces to secure the dominance of minority parties in othet 
countries, is not that “aggression” in every sense of the word! 
If such practices are condoned, no country is safe. 

A policy of resistance to armed force is in no sense an alter 
native to that which the present Government apne? 0 
seeking friendship with all countries regardless of ideologies 
and endeavouring to reconcile potential enemies. On ‘the 
contrary, it is its natural complement. Recent events would 
almost make it seem possible to believe that at the clea 
hour it may become the national policy. Non An: 
Angli, , 
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Before the War 





Studies in Diplomacy Vol. It 


The Coming of the Storm 
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Using his exceptional knowledge 
of the published documents, Dr. 
Gooch gives us studies of Grey, 
Poincaré, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Sazonoff and Berchtold as they 
present themselves in the day-to- 
day conduct of affairs. Times. 


. P. GOOCH 


/- net 








The Education 
of a Diplomat 


The American Ambassador in 
Berlin tells wisely and entertain- 
ingly of the less formal aspects of 
diplomatic life in many countries. 


UGH WILSON 


12/6 net 


Spain’s Ordeal 


PROFESSOR ALLISON PEERS 
writes : The book is about the best 
thing | have seen on the war as a 
whole, from the Right-Wing stand- 
point... . Further, it is very read- 
able, skilful, witty, picturesque. 


ROBERT SENCOURT 
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Thomas Becket 


T.S. ELIOT writes: | hope that 
everyone who has read or seen 
‘Murder in the Cathedral” will 
read Mr. Speaight’s biography. 



















ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


Studies in 
Humanism 


The most exquisite of our classical 
scholars. Daily Telegraph. 
Shows what a world of delight and 
interest lies in the famous books 
of the world. Listener. 
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Few believed me 


when I said 


MATHEMATICS 


for the 


MILLION 


“‘best seller’’; most people laughed 


would be a 


incredulously. What that book has 


achieved is publishing history. 





I predict a still 
greater success 


SCIENCE 


FOR THE 


HIZEN 


by 
the same Author 


1 It has all the wit and brilliance of 


LANCELOT HOGBEN’S 


book 


earlier 


2 He has been at work upon it for 


years 


3 It sets out the impact of science 
on society and society’s influence 


on science 
4 It makes things 


intelligible that 


usually bring despair 
5 It covers a far wider range and s 


nearly twice as long as MATHE- 
MATICS for the MILLION 


6 It has even more illustrations by 


Horrabin BUT 


7 Is issued at the same pr.ce. viz.: 


12/6 


/ 


~~ 
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P.S. 


Qian, ~~. 


es 





Place your order at once if you want to make sure of a 


copy of the First Edition 


George Allen & Urwin Ltd, 
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W. H. AUDEN 


Selected Poems. By W.H.Auden. (Faber and Faber. ‘3s. 6d.) 


Tt is a good thing to have poetry popular and modish once more, 
and to have a poet whose new poems, even when they appear 
an. the lesser weeklies, are read avidly and expectantly. Cer- 
vainly, in the whole history of English poetry, not more than 
une or two poets have achieved anything like Mr. Auden’s prestige 
ut his age, to leave quality aside for the moment. He has won 
the King’s Medal; New Verse has devoted a whole double 
number to him; and in Poems of Today, the English Associa- 
tion’s dusty yet wide-cyed survey of the last twenty years’ 
poetry, he is given precedence in space over any other poet. 
(He gets nine pages, Yeats six, Hopkins four. Of his seven 
poems, however, only one is included in his present selection, 
significantly enough.) 

Not that this really considerable recognition is misplaced or 
premature, or that his name, now orthodox and domesticated 
(more than Mr. Eliot’s ever was), need be accordingly suspect 
in more austere circles. But this recognition, which finds 
concrete expression in the publication of his Selected Poems, 
does reasonably set the occasion for a more sedate and sceptical 
deliberation on his quality—on his curious merits, his mean- 
ingful limitations, his immense effect on his young contem- 
poraries, the nature of his development. 

Of any such selection of poems, drawn presumably from a 
period of rather less than ten years, three questions forthwith 
present themselves: (1) How do they look, collected and re- 
read—better or worse than when we first read them ? (2) What 
sort of impression does their chronological sequence produce, 
with reference to the poct’s development ? (3) How good is 
the selection ? 

The selection is occasionally surprising, but chaste and 
reasonable enough. Paid on Both Sides is, to my mind, un- 
questionably his most satisfactory play, and full of good verse, 
but it is a pity perhaps that the whole play, occupying about a 
third of the book, should have been included; and that so 
little of the 1930 Poems and of The Orators (his most inter- 
esting book) should have been included. He omits from these 
at least three excellent poems—‘‘ It was Easter as I walked in 
the public gardens,” ‘* Taller today, we remember similar 
evenings,’ and ‘‘ Consider this and in our time.” From 
Look, Stranger! he omits two fine poems which bear re- 
reading extraordinarily well—‘‘ Casino”’ and the charming 
** Fish in the unruffled lake” ; while the slick and sentimental 
‘*A shilling life will give you all the facts” is, unhappily, 
included. But in general one can see clearly enough why many 
of the poems have been omitted ; and the indisputably best— 
the opening chorus from The Dog Beneath the Skin, the Prologue 
from Look, Stranger !: ‘‘ The earth turns over, our side feels 
the cold ~’—are included. 

First of all, the disappointments. How explain the vague 
but undeniable sense of sketchiness, almost of flatness, even a 
sort of emotional emptiness, which a re-reading, plain-voiced 
and enured to novelty, produces? Well, it is certainly too 
early to make predictions or pass far-flung judgements. But 
apparently, just as many of these poems excited by a greater 
suggestiveness on a third reading than on a first, just so they 
seem less complete, less valid it may be, on a fifth. The 
explanation perhaps is that the use of epithet, brilliantly 
observed, intelligent, original, is effective only so long as the 
mind of the reader is observantly exploring the meaning of the 
poems: but when their evocative power has been exhausted 
a point at which Yeats’s best poems begin to reveal their 
magnitude, their splendour and vitality of form), their frequent 
inadequacy as units, as simple and independent works of art, 
becomes apparent—they fall apart, they lapse curiously in the 
middle, they go off on a tangent, they resoive themselves at the 
end into simply a clever and felicitous gesture. Some of the 
stanzas in ‘‘ Here on the cropped grass ” and “* Easily, my dear, 
you move ” could be arranged in a different order (is it unfair 
to suggest that they once were ?) without irreparable loss : 
whereas in another poem of approximately equal length, a 
really tremendous poem like Yeats’s ‘‘ Among School-Children,” 
or Holderlin’s ‘‘ Diotima,” stanza follows stanza inevitably, 
on the twofold plane of intellect and formal harmony—the 
thought never swerves or falters or turns back on itself, nor 
does the music; nothing is complete till the end of the poem ; 
the first line looks forward to the last; each phrase and line 
gains immeasurably in its context, suffers by excision 
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And this suggests another thing. Do Auden’s poems suffer 
a bit now for the very reasons which first made them so refresh. 
ing, so magnetic? At any rate, in this selection those phases— 
the guerilla, the Homer Lane, the masked-monitory, « the 
word is love ’’—lacking their proper context to give them 
relevance and stability, look less convincing. Their obscurity 
is shown to be less significant, we have in the meantime learned 
more about them. The manner of Paid on Both Sides, for 
example, dates. For one thing, he has depended rather tog 
much it would seem on the attentions of his friends, on catch. 
phrases, cults, pseudo-psychological theories, private games, 
and gossips, all of which at one point served doubtless to add 4 
certain spice for the reader (and they did reassure by their im- 
plicit reference to biographical actualities), but which now look 
more like what, of course, they were all the time ; 7.c., simply 
catch-phrases, cults, games, &c., &c. But a good deal has 
already been said by others on this particular matter. 

His gift of phrase still thrills by its unerring novelty and 
truthfulness— 

** Small birds above me have the grace of those who founded 

The civilisation of the delicate olive, 
Learning the laws of love and sailing 
On the calm Aegean ”’ ; 
his eye for the dramatic touch is unfailing— 
** And all who have compounded envy and hopelessness into desire 

Perform here nightly their magical acts of identification 

Among the Chinese lanterns and the Champagne served in shoes ” + 
his knack of interweaving a traditional image with a contem- 
porary, throwing a light in both directions, is individual and 
happy— 

“* But when the waters make retreat 
And through the black mud first the wheat 
In shy green stalks appears ; 
When stranded monsters gasping lie, 
And sounds of riveting terrify 
Their whorled unsubtle ears.” 

What is disturbing, in this connexion, is his occasiona 

preference for the intriguing irrelevance— 

“* The cravings of lions in dens, the loves of dons.”’ 

The original and valid point in his simile of the night becomes 
lost here, for a moment, as"he puts in a clever touch. And this 
suggests that he is frequently admired for the wrong reasons, 
which have nurtured in him a tendency to move away from what 
is really good in himself towards something more stylish, a sort 
of super-buffoonery, and even in his love poems there is a 
suggestion of the actor’s sidelong glance. His recent poems on 
Spain, Oxford, and Dover betray his lack of discipline, this 
growing subservience to manner. 

What is best in him, aside from his superb technical skill 
and variety, is his exuberance. He is constantly ferreting out 
new and unexpected juxtapositions in life (and reveals what 
surrealism at its best might have hoped for). He is thri'led by 
the dramatic variety of contemporary life, and it is the great 
virtue of, say, the choruses in The Dog Beneath the Skin, that 
they communicate this thrill, that the objects of our daily life 
seem in them to become intense and poetic. He is, though 
wonderfully gifted, not a great poet—that seems clear ; for it is 
not something half-hidden within him that moves (vide Donne, 
Hopkins, Blake, Yeats) so much as it is his eye and his talent 
that excite. All of his powers come into play, they are all 
available. With a deeper sense of human character he might 
become a great dramatist. 

One final point. Mr. Auden’s own vitality and authenticity are 
unquestioned. But whether his effect in general on other poets 
has been as salutary as is sometimes supposed seems doubtful. 
No young poet has wholly escaped his influence: he would 
have to be stolid indeed who could do so. But some who 
might have written minor but genuine poems (such as those of 
Isaac Rosenberg or Edward Thomas) now find that they can 
produce a specious modernity—the same thing has long been 
true in painting and architecture—by adopting a new phrase- 
ology and ideology, which being highly personal are proper to 
Mr. Auden’s talent and no other. Poetry is surely and eternally 
the attempt by the individual to explore, to fortify constantly 
and to deepen certain virtues and powers—a vision in short 
which is meaningless without character behind it, without action 
in some sphere or another. And:this exploration must proceed 
by intuition, in the course of actual production, rather than by 
analysis. The result must be an unique work of art, otherwise 
the intuition is revealed as shallow and fallible, not deeply true 
to the poet himself, therefore not true at all to the rest of 
humanity. FREDERIC PROKOSCH. 
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CLASSICAL DIPLOMACY 


The Life of Jules Cambon. By Genevitve Tabouis. Translated 

from the French by C. F. Atkinson. (Cape. 15s.) 
For some years before the Great War the French Embassies 
in London and Berlin were held by Paul and Jules Cambon, 
two brothers of remafkable ability and distinction. Jules 
Cambon, the younger of the two men, was born in I84§ ; 
he was a republican under the Second Empire, and took 
part in the fighting outside Paris during the Franco-Prussian 
War. After the War he soon gained a reputation in the civil 
service of the Third Republic, and held in turn two of the 
most important prefectures of France. He succeeded his 
brother as Prefect of the Départment du Nord in his thirty- 
eighth year, and was transferred to the Department of the 
Rhone in 1887. In 1891 he was nominated Governor-General 
of Algeria, and, after holding this post for six years, went 
as French Ambassador to the United States. Here he took a 
leading part in the peace negotiations at the close of the Spanish- 
American War. He left Washington for Madrid in 1903, 
and Madrid for Berlin in 1907. He remained at Berlin until 
the outbreak of war: the Germans treated the Ambassador 
and his staff with extreme discourtesy at this critical time, 
and Jules Cambon’s last interview with the officer escorting 
his train out of Germany was about a sudden threat that, 
unless the French paid, at once, and in gold, for the train, 
they would be left to find their way as best they could from the 
last German station to the Danish frontier. After the armistice, 
Cambon was a member of the French delegation at the Peace 
Conference, and the representative of France on the Conference 
of Ambassadors dealing with the execution of the treaty. 
He died in September, 1935. 

Cambon’s administrative and diplomatic career is thus of 
extraordinary interest; there could be no better subject for a 
biographer familiar with the history of international relations 
before and immediately after the Great War. Madame 
Geneviéve Tabouis, Jules Cambon’s niece by marriage, is 
well-fitted for her task. English readers already know her 
sharp and brilliant articles on contemporary affairs. From 
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one point of view Madame Tabouis is almost too well-qualified 
to write a history of French diplomacy—a life of Jules Cambon 
must be, in a certain measure, a history of the foreign Policy 
of France. She is extremely discreet, and the reader who 
opens her book in the hope of finding new and startling revelg. 
tions will be disappointed. One could wish for a good many 
more extracts from Cambon’s private letters. On the Other 
hand the descriptive passages are excellent ; Madame Tabouis 
knows how to give the “ atmosphere ” of a conference or the 
“tone” of a diplomatic negotiation. Jules Cambon himself 
stands out as a living figure, quick and alert in his care for 
French interests; yet never unreasonable. This ambassador 
of the old school, or, one might even say, of the ancien régime, 
never hoped much of the new world. He foresaw the difficul- 
ties with which the League of Nations would be confronted ; 
he did not expect that Germany would be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye from a military to a peace-loving State, 
or that defeat in war would do more than emphasise to the 
German people the importance of force. He realised that 
the Germans had “ lost none of their pride,”’ and, if this pride 
were not to become once more a dictatorial arrogance, France 
must remain strong. Cambon wrote in the Echo de Paris, 
in June, 1919: ‘* Albert Sorel—who was a master—siid that 
treaties were the expression of the relations existing at the 
moment they were concluded between the material and moral 
forces of the States involved, that the rights they stipulated 
never outlast the conditions in which these rights were estab- 
lished. Experience shows this to be true. To think that 
once the victory is won, and the treaties are concluded, we 
have nothing more to do but to reap the fruits of them, is 
to take our wages in words, to be too indulgent with ourselves.” 
The lesson which Cambon drew from this summary of inter- 
national relationships was that the military institutions of 
France must not be weakened. The majority of the English 
people, with less knowledge of history, and less direct under- 
standing of the significance of force, drew a different conclusion, 
entertained greater hopes, and set aside too easily the fore- 
bodings of their French neighbours and allies. It is well 
for us now to be reminded that these fears for the future were 
expressed not by chauvinists or over-rigid logicians, but 
by liberal-minded and humane men like Jules Cambon, whose 
work in pre-War years had always been directed towards 
appeasement, and who knew at first hand the temper of mind 
and unchanging, stubborn spirit which ruled a great nation 
on the eastern frontiers of France. E. L. Woopwarp. 


THE WAR IN SPAIN 


Spain’s Ordeal. By Robert Sencourt. (Longmans, Ios. 6d.) 
Homage to Catalonia. By George Orwell. (Secker and Warburg. 
Ios. 6d.) 

AMID the welter of books, pamphlets and articles about Spain 
which pour from the presses on all sides (some of them con- 
tributions of permanent warth but more of them, to be candid, 
rubbishy productions ranging from the naively inept to the 
wilfully mendacious) it is a genuine pleasure to be confronted 
with two volumes which, though poles apart in treatment 
and outlook, can both be warmly recommended to anyone who 
wishes to understand the civil war. 

It is much too early as yet to expect an impartial history 
of the struggle, and Mr. Sencourt writes from a frankly, if 
temperately, Conservative point of view. His support of 
the Nationalist cause carries all the more weight because 
he does not spare criticism and even, on occasion, condemna- 
tion and does spare us the International-Jew-Freemason 
conspiracy which makes nonsense of so much of the writing 
on that side. The first quarter of Spain’s Ordeal describes the 
fateful years leading up to the civil war, when Spain was 
being loaded like an enormous bomb with explosive material 
of all kinds. When on July 13th, 1936, a prominent Govern- 
ment supporter told the leader of the Opposition, Sefor 
Calvo Sotelo, in open Cortes: ‘‘ You have made your last 
speech,” and 24 hours later he was ‘‘ taken for a ride” and 
murdered by the uniformed police of the Government, all 
those of us who were in Spain at the time knew that the 
match had been struck. For four days the fuse burned, and 
then all Spain exploded and flew into a thousand pieces. 

Anarchy followed in practically every town and _ village 
in the land, with neighbour killing neighbour and nobody 
knowing how things stood elsewhere and whether his side 
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had won or lost. Gradually, as the smoke cleared away, the 
main lines of the struggle became clear, and Mr. Sencourt 
threads his way through and along them from the first mad, 
heroic days in Seville and Navarre, in Madrid and Barcelona, 
down to the grim, set-teethed battles of Teruel and the 
triumphant drive of Aranda’s Galicians to the Mediterranean. 
The book is pretty well the first comprehensive and clearly 
written history of the war to appear, and for that reason it 
is the more pity that it should be marred by a number of 
mistakes which might have been avoided by more careful 
proof-reading : as thus, p. 12, for ‘‘ Agadir” read ‘‘ Ajdir,” 
p. 47 for “Eritrean” read ‘‘ Austrian,” p. 100 for ‘‘ 1922 ” 
read ‘‘ 1932,” and p. 291 for ‘‘ guilty ” read ‘‘ not guilty.” 

To turn from Mr. Sencourt’s book to Mr. Orwell’s is to 
sit in a cinema while the screen dissolves from a long shot to 
a close-up. The wood is replaced by the trees; the general 
and distant view of the war by a closely detailed and deftly 
painted picture of a small militia post in Aragon. It was in 
December, 1936, that Mr. Orwell went to Barcelona, enlisted 
in the P.O.U.M. militia and was sent up to the front with a 
‘“mob of ragged children. carrying worn-out rifles which they 
did not know how to use.” It was no wonder that “‘ there were 
nights when it seemed to me that our position could be stormed 
by twenty Boy Scouts armed with air-guns, or twenty Girl 
Guides armed with battledores for that matter.” 

According to Mr. Orwell, the P.O.U.M. section of the front 
was deliberately starved of weapons and material by the 
Communists who controlled the rear, and he was actually in 
Barcelona during the fighting of May, 1937, when the 
Communists fell upon the Anarchists and the P.O.U.M., 
the latter an anti-Stalinist party roughly corresponding to 
ourI.L.P. In the last few years the Communists have travelled 
a long road which has landed them on the extreme Right 
Wing of the Popular Front—for the moment, at all events. 
Mr. Orwell’s account of the process is as follows. Russia 
is the military ally of a capitalist and imperialist France, whose 
position, therefore, she naturally wishes to strengthen. Now 
a social revolution in Spain would greatly upset and weaken 
France ; hence the Spanish Communists who, like the official 
Stalinist Communists everywhere else, have degenerated 
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from a revolutionary party into a mere servile instrument 
of Russian foreign policy, proceeded in 1937 to deliberate 
sabotage of the revolution which the workers had made the 
year before. 

Mr. Orwell’s own reward for months of hardship and danger 
at the front, terminated by a sniper’s bullet in the throat, was tg 
be hunted from pillar to post through Barcelona and narrowly 
escape being sent to one of the secret political prisons whe:e his, 
friends are still languishing untried under appalling conditions, 
Homage to Catalonia is a curious title for a book which Certainly 
pays homage to the gallantry of many individual Catalans, 
but for the rest is a dismal record of intrigue, injustice, incom. 
petence, quarrelling, lying Communist propaganda, police 
spying, illegal imprisonment, filth and disorder. The book 
is a fine, vigorous piece of writing and a vivid account of six ad- 
venturous months’ but, frankly, it does not leave one with the 
impression that the solution for Spain’s troubles is going to 
come from Barcelona. ARCHIBALD LYALL. 


THE IRISH COUNTRYMAN 


The Green Fool. By Patrick Kavanagh. (Michael Joseph. _ 10s. 64,) 


NOTHING is easier to describe than a commonplace auto- 
biography, few things more difficult than a good one. The 
Green Fool impresses one as a book of great distinction, but 
it is very hard to analyse the qualities which contribute to 
its effect. It describes the childhood and adolescence of a 
young man brought up in a part of Ireland where the traditional 
ways of life still subsist little diluted with modern habits, 
where a first visit to the urban world of Dublin, though the 
city is only fifty miles distant, is still considered an adven- 
turous expedition into Wonderland. To a reader unac- 
quainted with Ireland its chief attraction may be that it 
describes vividly a community retaining conventions, 
superstitions, beliefs which are altogether outside English 
experience ; to anyone who knows Ireland well it attracts 
as a record of a way of life which, unless the nature of the 
Trish countryman is even more tenaciously conservative than 
it seems, must soon be submerged in the process of the 
country’s development. For neither type of reader will 
this achievement be by any means the single attraction of 
the book. 

Mr. Kavanagh is the first writer of his generation in Ireland 
to paint a picture of his country. He does not belong to the 
same generation as O’Flaherty, Frank O’Connor, Sean O’Faolain 
and the other writers who have found part of their inspiration 
in their country’s final struggle against British rule. He 
tried to enlist in the I.R.A. during the Black and Tan régime, 
but was rejected as being too young, and was only old enough 
for a few unimpressive nocturnal jaunts when the Republicans 
attempted to smother the infant Free State in its cradle. He 
tells us that he “ got a kick out of” cutting telegraph wires 
and such minor sabotages; which is as much as to admit 
that his interest in these exploits was frivolous. Politics 
are kept in the background of The Green Fool, which 
one may take as evidence both of a personal taste and 
of a general concern. Among Mr. Kavanagh’s con- 
temporaries in Ireland there is a widespread boredom with 
politics in the usual sense; and a corresponding growth of 
interest in the cultural problem, how to preserve what is 
most valuable in the country’s folk life when the outside 
world threatens to rush in and swamp it through the channels 
formed by increasing communication with other countries. 
What there is to preserve is in the foreground of Mr. Kavanagh’s 
picture. It is a crowded canvas, equally admirable for its 
effect as a whole and for its details. In one corner there !s 
a delightful sketch of a country wedding, in the other corner 
of a wake, between them fairs, dances, pilgrimages, poaching 
expeditions, A. E., Dr. Gogarty’s parlourmaid, the population 
of Mucker, salmon, kicking horses, cows jumping hedges, 
clever dogs which vanish when the policeman comes to claim 
fees for their licences. While we examine the picture music 
plays. It is the music of the gossips of Co. Monaghan and 
Co. Louth. If this book had no other distinction it would 
possess that of having caught more cxquisitely than any other 
recent book the rhythms and phrasings of Irish country 
speech. Anglo-Irish has been made by its exploiters a justly 
suspect tongue. But in its natural state it nevertheless 
remains a vivid, expressive and poetic form of speech. 
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WIDOWS 





{ 
T is not generally realised how many 
clergymen’s wives spend their lives 
helping the unfortunate, comforting the 
bereaved, tending the sick. They cheer- 
fully sacrifice themselves in the service } 
of others—unpaid, unrecognised and 
| often unthanked. 





An Augmentation Fund was estab- 
| lished by the Pensions Board under the 
| “Clergy Widows Pensions” Mcasure 
| of 1936 for the purpose of assisting 
widows and dependants of the clergy by 
granting pensions to them, 


In order that the Church may con- 

tinue and extend this work of recom- | 
pense to hundreds of ladies who i] 
have given so much in unselfish service 
to others, contributions to the Fund are 
earnestly requested. Forms of Bequest 
will gladly be forwarded on request. i| 
Subscriptions and Donations should be 
sent to The Secretary 


The 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
PENSIONS BOARD 
53 Tufton Street, London, S.W.1 
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Cccp thankfulness 


for a year of advance 


was the prevailing note at the 


C.C.C.S. Annual Meeting on May 3rd. 


Western Canada witnessed its worst year of 
drought. The need was great. It was met hberally. 
The Society has been able to assist the Bishop of 
Athabasca to raise large sums for necessary 
churches and extension of hostel work. 

In Australia the 
great new Mission districts. 
ties call for new support. 

In Africa the Society has assumed the direction 
and control of the most important school for girls 
at Limuru, Kenya. 

In India, at the 
the numbers have reached the hichest point for 
twenty years. More adequate accommodation is 
imperatively needed. 


Much has been done 
Much more remains to be accomplished 
at ynowledced by 


Society has accepted three 
These new responsibili- 


Society's school at Panchgani, 


Contributions will be 


The 


gratefully 


Secretary 
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Recorded as fastidiously as it is by Mr. Kavanagh, it enchants 
as it does in life. 

in viewing this scene we have neglected the figure of Mr. 
Kavanagh himself. It is painted unobtrusively but with 
perfect clarity. His father was a cobbler; his mother was 
notorious as a fattener of pigs. He himself attempted to 
cobble and also to farm; in neither occupation was he a 
success. He suffered from the cccentricity of wishing to 
write poetry, which caused his neighbours to predict for him 
disaster. What he wrote was admired by A. E., who received 
him ceremoniously when at the age of twenty-five he first 
made (on foot) the fifty-mile journey to Dublin; and like 
other poets admired by A. E., he writes much better prose 
than poetry. Mr. Kavanagh’s lyrics are for the most part 
slight and conventional, easily enjoyed but almost as easily 
forgotten. His prose is distinctive, possessing great vitality 
and braced on every page by some memorable image or 
observation. The Green Fool is a book of so many qualities 
that it is difficult to write of it with restraint. It is, of its 
kind, almost perfect ; and the kind is worthy. It is a book 
which no one who opens can fail to read with pleasure. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


MORE NEWS FROM AUSTRIA 


Austria and After. By Franz Borkenau. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Austria Still Lives. By “ Mitzi Hartmann.” (Michael Joseph. 
10s. 6d.) 
READING the many books about Nazi Germany, now about 
Nazi Austria, which are being published, I have sometimes 
thought that the large proportion from Jewish sources ought 
so to be labelled for the guidance of the reader, who does 
not know, in the absence of such frank attribution, just what 
view he is getting. He may often think that he is being told, 
by a German, Austrian, Englishman, or American, ‘‘ National 
Socialism is bad for you,”’ whereas he is actually being told, 
by a Jewish writer, ‘‘ National Socialism is bad for us,’* which 
is perfectly right and proper but should be made clear. The 
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reader deserves to know from what angle the arguments 
put before him are delivered. 

I am therefore paying a high tribute to Dr. Borkenay’s book 
when I say that after reading it I have no idea whether he has 
Jewish associations or not. I thought he might have when | 
read in his Preface that he, an Austrian, had from his boyhood 
felt himself a member of the greater German family ang 
desired the Anschluss, but that the fulfilment of his youthfyl 
dreams means “suicide for hundreds, untold Misery for 
hundreds of thousands, exile for many who have wished this 
day to come just as much as I did,” and that ‘‘ the future 
historian will perhaps speak of the Anschluss as of a prelude 
to still greater misfortunes for the whole world.” But the 
book itself is of an admirable detachment that gives no clue 
to Dr. Borkenau’s personal feelings and is, as I think, a lucid 
account, impartially written, of the processes that little by 
little brought the great Habsburg Empire to the ground and 
united the German race under the domination of Berlin. 

Dr. Borkenau knows the Austrians perfectly and I commend 
his book to thoughtful people who want a good guide tothe 
story of the Austria that was and a shrewd forecast of the 
future part that Austria will play within the Reich. He does 
not believe in the too simple theory that Germany will suffer 
immediate and violent digestive pains from the absorption of 
Austria : 

“Expectations about young Austrians hating the idea of going to 
the north for long months of military service might easily be dis- 
appointed, and military training, instead of being a stumbling-block, 
may prove to be one of the best-liked gifts the new régime has to offer 
the youth of Austria.” 

But listen to this shrewd forecast of the more distant future: 

“The Nazis, in Austria, are fighting against the ghost of a dead 
civilisation. But this dead civilisation may inspire the Viennese 
with the same contempt of the more efficient northerners as a similar 
civilisation inspires the Chinese in their contact with the ‘ southern 
barbarians.” Ghosts may be stronger than the living. The aristo- 
cratic civilisation of old Austria will never rise again. But its corpse 
may easily form an insuperable barrier between Vienna and Berlin,” 

The young lady who writes under the pseudosiym of ‘ Mitzi 
Hartmann ”’ tells the simple tale of a Viennese born in the 
year before the Great War, of a babyhood overclouded by the 
wartime privations that the Viennese endured, of a childhood 
and girlhood spent in the Vienna where the Socialists were 
building great sunlit tenements in the cities and hostels in 
the mountains for the workers, of their suppression by Dollfuss, 
of her own brief imprisonment for political activity, up to her 
flight to this country from Austria at the advice of her friends, 
given for unspecified reasons, after Hitler’s swoop. The 
most moving sentence in the book tells how, after she had 
managed to cross the frontier into the free air of Switzerland, 
all her anticipated pleasure went ‘‘ and tears came into my eyes, 
for when should I ever see Austria again ? ” 

In the last two paragraphs she seeks to justify her title, Austria 
Srll Lives, by saying that from the struggle for freedom and 
democracy ‘‘ a new and victorious Austria will arise.” 

DouG.ias REED. 


KEEPERS AND POACHERS 


Bow Street World. By Albert Lieck. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. 

Con Man. By ex-Detective Inspector P. J. Smith. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 12s. 6d.) 

I Caught Crippen. By ex-Chief Inspector Walter Dew. (Blackie. 
12s. 6d.) 

Fifty Wasted Years. By F. J. de Verteuil. (Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d.) 

MacIstRaTEs’ clerks are an unpopular race. It is their job 

to be officious without the chance to be judicial. To the 

public imagination they are tiresome and_ self-important 


individuals of hidebound ideas. But Mr. Albert Lieck, after 
nearly forty years as a magistrates’ clerk, has preserved a 
fresh and highly critical mind. His ideas, which are original 
and often destructive in themselves, are set off by a gift of 
sharp and sardonic expression. And the upshot is that 
Bow Street World is a singularly readable book. It is 4 
scrappy collection of miscellaneous memories and notions; 
but the bits and pieces are all drawn from a great stock of 
valuable experience well digested. It is refreshing to listen 
to an official who has grown grey in the service of the law, 
when he is so candid as to acknowledge that all the while 
he has ‘‘ swum in an ocean of perjury,” that the judicial! oath 
is “ piffle,’ that the police force is ‘‘ not immaculate,’’ and 
that criminal law is no better in England than abroad. One 
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HAVE A HOLIDAY IN YOUR 
OWN HOMELAND 


a bracing, interesting holiday. 
Hill-climbing, hiking, fishing 
your choice is unlimited. 
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treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
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may not agree with him, but one is bound to respect such 
freedom from prejudice, particularly when it is spiced with 
Mr. Lieck’s irreverent wit: How true are his criticisms of 
the police as “‘ cultivators of Latin roots,” whose victims are 
‘*bludeconed with polysyllables ”;. of leading counsel who 
‘wear silk but talk stuff’; and of that familiar character 
whom he calls the ‘ putter-to-you.” 

One of Mr. Lieck’s sharpest observations is upon police 
reminiscences, which, he says, are all too often written up by 
some journalist, who ‘‘ only adds onion to the tripe.” Neither 
Con Man nor I Caught Crippen deserves such a severe com- 
ment: but neither of them is particularly interesting. Mr. 
Smith writes of long and recent experience in his speciality 
of confidence-tricks. But of all forms of crimes this is the 
least exciting. Its practitioners are loth to depart in the 
smallest detail from the old and well-tried formulae, of which 
there are but two—the imaginary legacy and, for crooks with 
more capital, the imaginary stock-exchange profit. Within 
these categories, all the tricks are alike as two peas. The 
tricksters are only one degree more contemptible than their 
victims. Their whole equipment of wads and _ wallets, 
syndicates and certificates, is dreary beyond description. 
Most of the victims and almost all the crooks are Australians, 
and the latter delight to pose as rich Australian landowners, 
This Antipodean bias adds a finishing touch to a dull business. 

Mr. Dew is a police officer of the old school; he retired 
after thirty years’ service in 1910. As a young detective he 
was engaged in the hunt for Jack the Ripper, and his account 
of that affair is exciting and genuinely horrifying. But his 
biggest case, of which he was ‘in charge,’ was the case of 
Crippen and Ethel le Neve. It is his misfortune that too 
much has already been written on that subject. Mr. Dew 
saw a great deal of Crippen both before and after he arrested 
him. He never had the slightest doubt of his full guilt; but 
none the less, he was struck with a genuine admiration for 
Crippen’s loyalty and courage and his true merit as a lover. 
He gives a strange detail about Miss le Neve. It is common 
knowledge that her hip measurements were a clue that gave 
away her disguise as Crippen’s son; but it seems that her 
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trousers were actually split down the back and * secured with 
a large safety pin.” Such a makeshift hardly suggests the 
fugitive from justice, but rather from scandal. : 
Mr. de Verteuil was a member of the Bar, until his career 
suffered a setback in January of this year. The offspring of 
a distinguished French family settled in Trinidad, he was 
educated at a great Catholic public school. In London he 
had few and modest contacts, and he decided to seek his 
fortune in India. For many years he practised at Karachi 
with great success. He understood the litigants of Sind, and 
they understood him; he had a large income and a roaring 
good time. Since his return to London, things have not 
gone so well, Mr. de Verteuil makes little reference to the 
merits of his own case. In general terms he condemns the 
English legal system as pompous and expensive. But he js 
of an uncomplaining nature. His life has been a rough-ands 
tumble affair, of which he writes with hearty cynicism. What- 
ever his failings, and he admits to many, he is a courageous 
man at all events. CHRISTOPHER HosHousz, 


THE CHRISTIAN AND WAR 
War and the Christian. By C. E. Raven. (Student Christian 
Movement Press. §3.) 

CANON RAVEN’S own views on the subject he discusses in this 
volume are well known. He is one of the three leading 
figures in the Peace Pledge Union, and he agreed, I think, with 
Dick Sheppard in every detail. That being so, tribute must 
be paid at once to the conspicuous fairness with which he 
states the non-pacifist case. Indeed, so able an advocatus 
diaboli does he show himself that after his brief on that side 
has been expounded, it looks hardly possible for him to reach 
the position to which his own convictions do in fact lead him, 
It is this essential honesty in discussion that gives his book 
its value. There is no trace of dogmatism, no evasion of 
difficulties in order to simplify conclusions. Here is a vital 
problem on which the Christian Church is radically divided— 
so radically that in Canon Raven’s view it may, if not wisely 
handled, split the Church in this country in two—and on 
which the individual Christian may have at any moment to 
take on spiritual grounds a decision that may mean the difference 
between physical life and death. Let at least, Canon Raven 
pleads, the search for the right way be earnest and intensive 
and prosecuted in the spirit of Christ by men who start with 
views to all appearance irreconcilably opposed. 

But to all appearance only, for Canon Raven most rightly 
emphasises the narrowness of the gulf that often separates 
the man who after deep exercise of mind decides that war 
is un-Christian but in the present state of society inevitable, 
from the other who, with searchings of the spirit no less earnest, 
finds it un-Christian and therefore impossible for him. As 
things are, men of equal sincerity must agree to differ, but 
they cannot agree that the problem itself is an open question 
on which a Christian may properly hold either view. Thatis 
why the urgency of discussion is so undeniable, if the Church 
is not to be stultified by inability to speak with an authoritative 
voice on what it is not an exaggeration to describe as the most 
fundamental question facing it. But everything will depend 
on the approach. Searchers after truth may begin with the 
world as it is and examine the possibility of reconciling Christ’s 
teaching with current realities; or, as men accepting Christ 
as the Revealer of God’s will, they may study what that will 
is and where men trying to apply it in their lives will be led 
in this matter of war and many other immediate problems. 
They may find themselves led very far, and into some strange 
and stony paths. 

Few, probably, of Canon Raven’s readers will agree with 
him at every point. On looking back over my marginal 
markings I find at least as many indicating dissent as accord; 
but the dissent is almost always on secondary points—it 
really will not do, for example, to say that ‘“ the conquest of 
Abyssinia is not harder to justify than our own South African 
War”; the vice of the election of 1918 was not “‘ blood-lust ”; 
and the writer more than once comes dangerously near sug- 
gesting that war might have been reconcilable with Christianity 
in days when it assumed forms less terrible. His argument, 
as a whole, is impressive and disturbing. Those conscious 
of a duty to think this problem through will find his book, 
whether it convinces them or not, an invaluable stimulus 
and guide. H. W. H. 
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lr: should be remembered by those who 

contemplate a holiday in Switzerland, 
that this country has an all-the-year-round 
attraction. The Alpine meadows in spring- 
time make a picture not easily forgottea by 
any visitor, while the alpine flora of the 
mountains is remarkable. The climate in 
summer is excellent, and most resorts offer 
every sort of amusement, from climbing, to 
bathing and picnic excursions. 
one has the festivals connected with the 
grape harvest, and very quaint and interest- 
ing ceremonies they are. Railways are good 
visitors in a thoroughly practical manner. 
The question of language does not really 
occur, for English is spoken at all the larger 
sports centres and hotels. A knowledge of 
French is useful in the cantons of Vaud. 
Geneva, Valais, and Neuchatel, while Ger- 
man is usually 
except Ticino, where Italian is used: but 
it is only in outlying districts that there is 
any lack of English-speaking staffs. Another 
point which sometimes causes hesitation 
about a visit to Switzerland is the matter of 
cost, and in this the visitor can make his 
holiday fit his purse. 
question of expense was often a real one, 
but today it is possible to spend an enjoyable 
holiday at an expenditure of less than one 
The £ in 
more. 


pound a day inclusive of rail fares. 
Switzerland is worth 40 per cent. 
Many tourist offices are offering tours which 
include lake-steamer season tickets, tickets 
on mountain railways, and even visits to 
lidos and similar “‘ extras’ at an inclusive 
charge which can be paid in advance, leaving 
the visitor to pay nothing extra unless he 
so chooses. 








In autumn | 


and the hotels everywhere welcome British | 


spoken in other cantons | 


In the past this | 














_AND HEALTH essere 


RAGAZ Spa 


1695 ft. Splendid mountain scenery. 


THE MOST ABUNDANT 

AKRATO-THERMAL SPRING 

AT A TEMP. OF 98.7° F. 
Rheumatism, Arthritis, Paralysis, Sciatica 
Circulatory Disorders, Renal Calculs, Chronic 
Constipation. 


THERMAL SWIMMING BATH, PRIVATE 
CABINS, 20 THERAPIES ON THE PREMISES 
F 


GRAND HOTEL, QUELLENHOF 
GRAND HOTEL, HOF RAGAZ 


Golf. Trout Fishing. 











Tennis. 








The most potent Sulphur 
Spring in Europe 


rheumatism, sciatica, asthma, tropical diseases 
and their cons een, ailments of the joints, 
circulation disorders 


SCHINZNACH SPA 


On the Zurich-Berne-Geneva route 


Write for prospectus to: The Management, 
Schinznach Spa. 














Hotel Jungfrau 


MUERREN 


75 beds, running water, marvellous view 
on Eiger, Moench, Jungfrau. 
Full board from Fr. 10. 
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| AND ITS LOVELY LAKE 





SWITZERLAND'S PEACEFUL “HOLIDAY CAPITAL” 





Where William Tell made History 
COLF — TENNIS — CASINO — LIDO 


Season Tickets for unlimited travel on 
10 mountain railways. 





steamers and 


MAKE LUCERNE YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
WHEN TOURING IN SWITZERLAND 


JULY AND AUGUST 1938: 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 








Visit 
GSTAAD 


for its lovely 
Glaciers and 
Mountains with 
pret 
flowers, its 
Sports: Tennis, 
Swimming, Gym- 
nastics, Dancing 
Motoring and its 
only Golf-course 
in the Bernese- 
Oberland. 

For prospect 5 
and information 
apply Inquiry 
Office 


ty alpine 

















MODERN LANGUAGES 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 





LA CASITA LAUSANNE 


Girls’ 
PREPARATION FOR 
AND ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS 


Summer and Winter vaeations in the mountains. 


Boardin; 2 School 


| 
FRENCH | 
} 
| 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


pee" eae the Lake. By Guy de Pourtales. (Routledge. 
s. 6d. 
Cancel Se ees: By Lilo Linke. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
They Drive by Night. By James Curtis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Crippled Splendour. By Evan John. (Nicholson and Watson. 
8s. 6d.) 
Shadows Around the Lake is the English version of La Péche 
Miraculeuse, by Count Guy de Pourtalés, a novel which has 
been awarded the prize of the Académie Frangaise and, the 
other day, the Heinemann Prize in England. ‘The first thing 
to say is that the English version has been done very well 
indeed by Mr. Geoffrey Sainsbury. I read the original 
book some months ago with attentive pleasure, and now this 
week the English, and therefore am surprised to hear from 
another reader that some thirty pages of the French novel 
are missing from Mr. Sainsbury’s translation. Surprised, 
because I did not miss those pages. (It is true that some 
months separated the two readings.) But I am puzzled to know 
why any cuts were made in so grave and good a book, and I 
wish 1 had the French text at hand now, in order to trace the 
excisions. 

For this novel is an important piece of work, poignant, 
intelligent and uneasy with nervous understanding. Since 
it is the history of a rich, proud family undergoing the post- 
climactic decay of its identity, it will inevitably be compared 
to The Forsyte Saga, but such comparison is only superficial for 
many reasons, but mainly because John Galsworthy was by 
nature a novelist, whereas Count Guy de Pourtalés is not. A 
deficiency which is both loss and gain to the latter in this 
instance. Gain on the whole in our captious day. The refusal 
here of imaginative ease and its resultant shapeliness, indeed the 
incapacity to produce these advantages, is symptomatic of our 
time, and sympathetic to it. Indeed this book has exactly that 
autobiographical malaise which Galsworthy, compelled by 
technical serenity and precision, so remarkably eschewed. 
Galsworthy, like him or not, did in his best work ride his own 
conceptions as by the rules a novelist should, but here is a writer 
almost drowned, almost undone by material which nevertheless 
he understands and knows to a nicety. That imperfection, 
if noble enough, can dwarf perfection is a truism which 
eternally perplexes the creative, and Shadows Around the Lake 
is only another instance of the comparative trizmph of failure. 
It is one of those works to which nerves and intelligence 
assent on every page, but which never attains the passionate 
climax of the work of Art. 

It is profoundly interesting. Its people are the aristocracy 
of Geneva ; its period 1890 to 1920. Calvin’s shadow darkens 
the Haute Ville, formulating human nature to an exaggerated, 
particular pattern. But Rousseau’s dangerous contradiction also 
overtook Geneva; Voltaire and Benjamin Constant had their 
say, and the fastidious spirit of Stendhal flowered on the French 
side of the lake. Here in this book is a grave and well-founded 
attempt to record as they vanish certain dilemmas of human 
nature arising from so potent and perilous a harvest of influ- 
ences; here is a picture of a highly particularised tradition at 
the tragic moment when like other traditions it disappears into 
our collective European chaos of vulgarity. The uneven 
story is mainly of the childhood and young manhood of Paul 
de Villars, scion of a great ruling family of the Calvinistic 
Rome. He is cosmopolitanly bred; his family had taken 
blood from English, French and German sources; he is a 
musician ; he is emotional, romantic, intelligent and Calvin- 
istically inarticulate ; he is presented diffidently and is always, 
even at his most irritating, both credible and sympathetic. 
The main theme is the clash of his ego with its sources and his 
attempt to resolve himself through two loves, and through his 
experiences in music and in war. (He served in France with 
the Allies, and the pictures of life, death, muddle and hell on 
the Western Front are admirable.) The two women he 
loved stand out with particular clarity from a host of elabor- 
ated characters which somewhat crowd the book. Louise 
who was afraid of feeling, maddening, egotistical, dreadful 
and vet very real and attractive, is almost excessively contrasted 
with the quick, passionate Antoinette whose senses rode her 
sensibilities to her perpetual exasperation and at the cost 
of recurrent misunderstanding between her and the fidgety, 
sensitive Paul. Certain of the love-scenes between these 


two, though quite noble and inevitable-seeming, do never- 
theless create in the reader such _ irrational embarrass. 
ment as may arise when in life an intimate confession is 
unwisely, even if gracefully, unloaded. The abortive scenes 
with Louise have, on the other hand, the easy truth of art 
and the last ghastly conversation between her and Paul in . 
lunatic asylum a few days before her insane suicide is a masterly 
presentation—sad, sordid, heart-breaking and even intermit. 
tently comic as such agonies can be. 


There is no room here to dwell on the minor characters. 
Nor on the nostalgic brightness with which scenes of childhood 
are enhanced; nor on the careful establishment of Geneva 
itself, lake, mountains, rainy streets and chiming bells. It jg 
all most impressively done—emotion recollected in not quite 
enough tranquillity. But perversely the more memorable 
for the sense of frustration that hangs about its workmanship, 
To sum up, this is an uneven, melancholy book to be récom- 
mended with confidence to all who can face the sad implacability 
of tradition and who desire to re-examine in honest light the 
wearisome and unending war of intellect and emotion. 


After Shadows Around the Lake other novels, some more 
competent than it, seem boring. Cancel All Vows has 4 
theme which one approaches with full sympathy—the 
tragedy of Germans exiled from Germany because of their 
refusal to adapt themselves to the Hitler ideology. But the 
pity is that so just and tragic an inspiration has here been 
made somewhat wearisome by a competent kind of incom- 
petence in the writer. ‘This appears in the first page in the 
presentation of Julius Bergmann, the German law student, 
afterwards lawyer, who has lost a leg in the War of 1914-18, 
and whose irremediable bitterness against Germany and 
Nazism, is the chief story. All depends in this book on our 
understanding, our patience, before the maddening character 
of Julius. Nothing that the author can do on the side— 
and she has created a whole gallery of sufficiently credible and 
pathetic minor characters—can neutralise the claim she makes 
for her very difficult central character. Julius should be, 
indeed in a measure is, gritty, scratchy, and maddening. But 
he should be finally tragic, and he is not. Indeed he is not 
even pathetic. It is admitted that against the boisterous 
charm of Marthe, his girl, his sneers and self-pity have an 
antiseptic harshness that frequently promises the emergence 
on to the page of the true essence of defeatism, but the miracle 
does not happen. We are never moved by our unhappy 
hero, and often, alas, we have to remind ourselves when 
we feel inclined to laugh disgustedly that he was disabled 
in one of our idiotic wars. This should not be. Bad, 
peevish, selfish and impossible, he should hold us by his 
essential pain, and he does not. His suicide should purge 
us through pity and terror, and it does not. So much good 
writing—and some not so good—is wasted, artistically speaking— 
though any work which calls attention to what Hitlerism 
means to the world in loss and savagery and cruelty is, hit or 
miss, a book to welcome. 

They Drive by Night is a hard, desolate thriller. It is tough 
and very competent and can be commended to all those who 
are not yet weary of the ‘‘ no-adjective ”’ technique, and who 
derive their best entertainment from the desperate goings-on 
of the hunted and the inarticulate. It is all about the violent 
misfortunes of an ex-thief called Shorty Mathews who, calling 
on a prostitute friend and finding her dead in her bed but still 
warm, leaves his finger-marks about her possessions and gets 
the law on his heels for the crime. He takes to the road on 
lorries, and the chief interest of the book lies in its presentation 
of the robot-like, lonely life of lorry-men, their girls, their 
‘‘caffs,”’ their fatigues and responsibilities. The plot is 
complicated, and quite exciting. 


Crippled Splendour belongs to a genre that always has its 
steady quota of admirers. It is a well-written historical novel, 
slow, elaborate and—so far as the man in the street may judge 
—very carefully true. It deals with James I of Scotland, 
poet, musician and tragic king, and although it is that kind 
of readable novel which of all kinds I find least readable, I 
was surprised at my real interest in it, and I salute its knowledge 
and competence. 
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The charitable disposition of THE SPECTATOR’S reading public has become a by-word among voluntary 
contributed to some of those mentioned below on 
previous occasions; they beg you to do so again, because they are in urgent need of furthe: funds to 
continue their generous work. May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford 
to THE SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented in this issue? We shall gratefully 
acknowledge your kind gift, and so will the institutions concerned. Please make out your cheque to the 
Spectator Ltd., and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, or send 
something to the institutions individually if you prefer. 


institutions in this country. You have no doubt 




















SLUM MISERY 
to COUNTRY JOY 


& EVEN ONE DAY means much to 

~ the East London Poor away from 
crowded streets and small rooms. 
£1 will send three delicate or crippled 
adults or six children into the fresh 
air. £5 5s. will make it possible for 
two women to have a fortnight by 
the sea. 








Donations thankfully received by 
The Secretary, 


KING EDWARD INSTITUTION, 


17 THREE COLTS LANE, LONDON, E. 2. 




















GIVE YOURSELF 


OY mM giving! 


For 4 Half- 
Crowns (10/-) 


you can give one 
boy ocr girl 2 
weeks’ food in 


DR. 
BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


Please send a gift 
towards the 


400,000 
HALF-CROWNS 


needed for our 
children’s food! fe is 
Cheque Se. etes. 8 rossed), payable Dr. Barnard "s Homes, should e 
sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.}. 
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In the back streets and 
slums of East Central London 


there are many parents who cannot possibly 
afford to pay for the holidays their children 
so sorely need. 


Will you please help to meet the cost? 
For every 20/- we receive we can send a boy 
or girl into the country or away to the seaside 
for a whole fortnight. 


Donations will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
William Wilkes, Secretary, 


Field Lane Institution 


(Founded 1841), 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 














IF YOU WERE BLIND! 


If you were blind you would be deprived of the power to earn 
your living; very scon you would be deprived of your self- 
respect—one of the most terrible disasters imaginable! 


For over 80 years we have been training blind men and women 
to earn their living in useful trades. Nearly two hundred are 
employed in our workshops; but there are many others who stand 
and wait. Won't you help us to let them in? A larger building 
is urgently needed if we are to train and employ more blind 
workers. 


Donations, however small, will be gratefully ecknowledged by the 
Hon. Trezsurer, 


LONDON ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 


Rosedale House, Warwick Street, London, S.W. 1. 





























Royal Soldiers 


Daughters’ Home 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 
Chairman: Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.E., K.C.M.G, 
Founded 1853. Trustees Incorporated 1923. 


FOR THE MAINTENANCE, CLOTHING AND 
EDUCATION GF DAUGHTERS OF SOLDIERS, 
WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT. 


The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in 
special cases for Trades. Admission between the ages of 
six and eleven years, by approval of the Governors. Age 
of departure, seventeen, when a situation is guaranteed to 
them and they are supplied with an outfit. 


GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations urgently 
invited and thankfully received by the Secretary, at the Home, 
65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon, Treasurer, 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd, (Cox’s & King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 




















GOOD CITIZENS 
OF TOMORROW 


A Real Chance in Life for boys and 
girls who once knew only neglect and 
destitution is provided by The Children’s 
Aid Society. With careful training they 
are being fitted to take thetr place in later 


life. 

Please aid us to provide fer our charges. 
£3 monthly is needed for each child’s up- 
keep... and funds are urgently required. 


Kindly send a gift now to Herbert IL 
Glanheld, Directer. 


The 
CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Patron H.M. The King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court R4., Streatham, S.W.16. 
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- MOTORING 


The Shrinking World 

I am not at all sure that I welcome the latest announcement 
from the R.A.C. to the effect that, encouraged by the popu- 
larity of the Monte Carlo and R.A.C. rallies, the International 
Association of Recognised Automobile Clubs is organising 
rallies which will cover every drivable road on the face of 
the earth—or very nearly. The first and shortest is to 
Calcutta and Bombay; the second, via Calcutta, to Indo- 
China, whence rallyers may either return to Europe by sea 
or go on to the Dutch East Indies; and the third round the 
world, including Japan and the United States. 

It all sounds and will doubtless prove to be extremely 
adventurous, exactly the sort of thing escapists like myself 
have dreamt of ever since the Lincoln Highway was finished, 
motoring became general up and down the Grand Trunk 
Road and those hardy pioneers struggled through from 
Cairo to the Cape. But there is a world of difference between 
doing these things by oneself and doing them in a personally 
conducted mob. 


Too Many Cars 

A plan like this, go-ahead as it admittedly is, reduces the 
dwindling earth still further. There are far too many cars 
in it anyhow, whether you meet them in Surrey or Saigon, 
but there must still be a few places left where you are reminded 
of the days when they were few and far between. With 
luxury liners disgorging their thousands of cars and crews 
in all five continents there will soon be no corner left in 
which you can imagine yourself finding things out which 
are not commonplaces of the morning paper. When you 
see “ News of the Fiji Rally ” and “‘ Many Failures in the 
Himalaya Hill-climb,” the greatest wish in the world will 
lose its grip. The atlas will be put away in the attic with the 
pre-War croquet set and the bound volumes of the parish 
magazine. -It will be out of date. 


The 14 Armstrong-Siddeley 


I liked the 1938 14 Armstrong-Siddeley because it did a 
good deal I did not expect it to do and did it very well, 
also because it is certainly the model of all I have known 
in a good many years which I consider the best and most 
successful. It is what is so usefully called “right.” As a 
modern (that is lively) family car, a sturdy, reliable travelling 
carriage, apparently ready to go on working efficiently year 
after year without costing its owner anything abnormal in 
upkeep, I expected it to put up a good steady average speed, 
to run quietly, smoothly and without fuss, to have a com- 
fortable body, to do its job diligently and willingly. All 
these things it did and had and was, but it was the other side 
of its character that pleased me so much that I very soon 
put it into an altogether different mental classification. 
I saw that it was a car for those long voyages across continents 
which determine as nothing else can the real worth of a motor- 
car. 

It is a very lively and engaging car, with qualities and 
features that distinguish it from the crowd. Driving it 
comfortably about the Surrey countryside on a fine day and 
on familiar roads as I did, you would not have guessed for 
some time at its well-masked capabilities, not until necessity 
compelled you to go fast very suddenly, to jab your foot 
down harshly upon the throttle-pedal, as it should never 
be jabbed in any car. The response is instantaneous, as swift, 
all things considered, as any I have experienced in a car of 
this power and type. I imagine that this comforting absence 
of flat spot, this eager get-away, is chiefly due to the new 
type of carburettor fitted this year, and to the “ balanced 
drive ” which is a feature of all the new Armstrong-Siddeleys. 
Whatever the official cause, the effect was inspiriting. The 
“family? part was forgotten for the “ continental.” 


¥asy Paces 

The six-cylinder engine is of only.a little over 1}-litres 
cpacity, rated at 14 and taxed at 10 guineas, the weight 
(crucial item) 25} cwt. It is about normal in its class, but 
it goes like a car of greater calibre. It will reach something 
like 70 miles an hour on top and the useful figure of 55 on 
third, and on all gears it runs up to its maximum without 
perceptible effort. It is one of those cars which seem always 
ready to go a little faster. It was that quality which attracted 
me more than any other, its readiness to get on with it. 
And it is generally going faster than you think it is. For 
the rest, it has the quietest pre-selective gear I have yet 
driven, what is called “ big car” suspension, specially good 
brakes, and a well-designed, well-finished saloon body 
with remarkably good vision for the driver through a very 
wide and deep screen, and what I liked best of all in it, a 
single front seat with a dividing arm-rest. 

A feature I have never seen before is ‘the lining of the 
roof, a light cream-coloured material that can be washed, 
The light colour adds considerably to one’s comfort, giving 
the effect of extra head-room; an ingenious dodge which 
I have no doubt will be imitated. The actual head-room is 
generous and there is plenty of room for legs and elbows 
in front and behind. The price is £330, which I thought 
moderate. 


The Forest of Dean 


There are few better hides. Although it suffers a good 
deal in high summer from its far too numerous admirers 
who come in many coaches but (mercifully) mainly to the 
same places and always for the day only, it is one of the 
loneliest woods I know. There are glades and clearings where 
you may lie lost for hours, avenues between the noblest 
oaks, high places with views over the rolling countryside 
seen between the dark uprights of distant spinneys. It is 
set on a hill and its position gives it something of the sanctity 
of an island. 

You go up into the Forest of Dean from Gloucester way, 
and on a summer’s day it is like leaving a Turkish bath 
for the Alps. An exaggeration, of course, but not so bad as 
you might think. There is never any useful air to breathe 
where the Severn crawls down out of the town to its wider 
reaches, but 600 feet or so higher up you come suddenly 
into a climate that changes your outlook. The air is nimble 
and clean, the sun shines straight upon you and not through 
a veil, you get out of the car and walk in the woods, delighting 
in the smell of ancient trees still growing, of moss and 
bracken, of very old and still undefeated England. 


Private Property 

There is not much more to say. A forest of this kind is 
private property for whoever enters it and each owner knows 
its peculiar beauties better than anyone else. You can wander 
in it for a day, for an hour, according to your mood. Two 
of the greatest rivers in Great Britain bound it, the Wye 
and the Severn, and by a short detour you can at almost 
any moment get down to either of them. On the west you 
have one of the most justly famous vaileys in the world, 
and when you have had enough of that you can climb up a 
very steep hill, cross the forest and look down upon the 
river that becomes a channel, a sea and, in the end, an 
ocean. With only a little care you can avoid other people and 
own all these things yourself. These include the sight 
of Monmouth’s towers and spires from the woods several 
hundred feet above. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No aduice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.) 
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‘A LEGITIMATE FORM OF 


TAX 





DODGING 


PETROL SAVING 
WITH NEW THIN OIL 


By A. G. THROSSELL 


“Daily Telegraph and Morning Post’ Motoring Correspondent. 


When Chancellors of the Exchequer make a practice of 
piling taxation on motor transport, any means of reducing 
petrol consumption without loss of efficiency is a legiti- 
mate form of tax-dodging. Last week, when I carried out 
a thousand-mile petrol consumption test, half the distance 
with thick oil in the engine and half with one of the new 
thin oils which are now coming into favour, I never 
dreamt that Sir John Simon would clap a penny on petrol 
in the midst of it. 





But if it had been twopence a gallon more, the second 500 
miles would still have cost me less than the pre-Budget 500, for 
with thin oil in the engine sump the petrol consumption was 
very nearly five miles per gallon less. That was almost exactly 
equivalent to a saving of twopence per gallon. ... I decided 
on a test to see if the cost of motoring could not be lowered for 
the “small man.” A Vauxhall Ten was lent me for the purpose, 
itself a notably economical car, and two appropriate grades of 
Castrol were selected. The sump was filled in my presence with 








C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LIMITED., All-Sritisa 





Castrol XXL of last year’s quality and the tank with five gallons 
of petrol, while I took with me a spare one-gallon can. 


5 More Miles per Gallon 

I started off on Budget Day morning up the Great North 
Road. . . . At Largs, Ayrshire, where I joined the rally com- 
petitors, I had the tank emptied and the remains measured, and 
I found I had done 492 miles on 10} gallons, which is 45.75 
m.p.g.—pretty good for economy motoring. 

The sump was drained and refilled with the new thin 
Castrolite, the tank filled with similar petrol as before (but at 
Is 74d a gallon), and I started back to London by way of 
Blackpool. Exactly the same amount of fuel was consumed, 
10} gallons, but the distance covered was 542 miles, equivalent 
to 50.4 m.p.g., nearly five miles per gallon to the advantage of 
the new oil. . . . The car was standard, with standard carburet- 
tor setting; the engine ticked over normally when idling. As far 
as was visible on the dipstick it consumed no oil at all, either 
thick or thin, which for a car 10,000 miles old was excellent. 

Exzract from the “Daily Telegraph & Moriing Post,” May §, 1938. 








It would not be fair or wise at any time to use any but an 
approved grade. But to emphasise the difference that thinner 
oil makes and the saving in power that can therefore be obtained 
through these new thin oils, which are now coming into general 
use, the first half of the test was carried out on the thickest grade 
a grade used last year for sports cars. 





of the same brand of oil! 


Extract from the “Daily Telegraph & Morning Post,’’ May 6, 1938. 








Firm, WAKEFIELD HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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THE JUNE MAGAZINES 


Lorp SAMUEL in the Nineteenth Century defines “The 
Choice Before Us” as one between defiance of the 
dictators and a sincere attempt to come to terms with them ; 
he himself favours the second course, for ‘‘ to be Liberal only 
towards Liberal States is not Liberalism at all.” Thus Lord 
Samuel ranges himself beside the Prime Minister, and against 
his party. Mr. David Stephens presents the historic back- 
ground of ‘‘ Czechoslovakia’s German Problem,” which was 
acute in the middle ages, and reminds us that the races are so 
inextricably mixed that racial frontiers can hardly be drawn. 

In the Contemporary Mr. F. W. Hirst laments the size of 
“Sir John Simon’s Budget ” but approves of the decision to 
tax rather than to borrow still more than £90,000,000. He 
admits that the Opposition is as unwilling as the Government 
to reduce expenditure, and he himself is as unable as the rest of 
us to point to practicable economies. 

The Fortnightly gives prominence to Captain Liddell Hart’s 
paper on “ Strategy and Commitments,” arguing that British 
interests must be imperi |2d by German control of a Fascist Spain 
or of Czechoslovakia. ‘“‘ It would be folly to buy momentary 
relief from the danger of war at the price of ultimate 
downfall.” 

The Round Table discusses first ‘“ The Commonwealth and 
the Dictatorships,” insisting that whatever we may think the 
ideal foreign policy, ‘‘the first and paramount necessity is 
armed power adequate for the purpose.’ It then considers the 
whole problem of ‘ British Commonwealth Defence,” and 
later deals with ‘“‘ The Past and Future of Warfare,” insisting 
that ‘‘ today war means such immense and widespread suffering 
and demands such a whole-hearted effort on the part of every 
citizen that it is only with the full support of their nations that 
statesmen can dare to embark upon it at all.” ‘‘ The total 
mobilisation of the whole nation,” we are told more than once, 
*‘is today not a frivolous dream but an absolutely vital neces- 
sity, and one, moreover, in which the authoritarian régimes 
enjoy an immense advantage over the democracies.” 

The National prints some “‘ Diplomatic Recollections ” of 
M. Camille Barrére, the French Ambassador in Rome during 
the War. He describes the bargaining at St. Jean de Maurienne 
in April, 1917, when the Allies agreed that Italy should have a 
large part of Asia Minor as her share of the spoils, and he 
recalls the later Rapallo conference at which it was decided to 
send British and French divisions to the rescue of Italy after 
Caporetto. That decision is worth remembering today. 

The Cornhill has an interesting appreciation of the late 
Edith Wharton by Mr. Robert Sencourt. ‘“‘ She respected 
Europe too much to satirise it, and, though she had always 
lived on an elevation, she could write with a peculiar vividness 
of the middle-class lives in which she could never have contem- 
plated mixing.” 

The Geographical Magazine, topical as ever, has an informing 
article on ‘‘ The New Ireland,” by Mr. Sean O’Faolain, with 
many good photographs of new housing-schemes and factories 
and of the countryside. Mr. Rupert Strong’s account of 
‘** Partition in Practice ’’ deals with Ulster and shows incident- 
ally how an impossible frontier has encouraged smuggling— 
now, we may hope, to end under the new treaty. 

Blackwood’s gives first place to “‘ Red Sky at Morning,” an 
account by Mr. Anthony Ludlow of strike riots in a West 
Indian colony. Mr. Ludlow blames the “ professional 
agitators ”’ who have been ‘“‘ feeding communistic propaganda 
to the coloured population,” but he notes that the strikers used 
** Abyssinia” as a watchword, and that the authorities were 
afraid to act promptly. 

The London Mercury prints the pungent address, e 
Learn from History?” that Captain Liddell Hart rece i‘y 
gave to the Manchester Luncheon Club. What we may «.:a, 
he thinks, is “‘ the importance and intrinsic value of be::aving 
decently” and “‘ the importance of seeing clearly—not least 
ourselves.” Mr. Roger Henrichsen gives an account of the 
books that Nazi Germany is permitted to read: they are either 
propagandist or ultra-sentimental. 

Chambers’s Fournal has an interesting article by Mr. D. 
Davies on “ Pit-head Baths.” It was, he says, difficult at first 
to induce the miners to use them; a South Wales coal-owner 
who installed baths in 1916 found that only a third of the men 
employed regularly bathed before going home. But the baths 
are becoming popular, and the Miners’ Welfare Fund has 
already provided bath-houses for one miner in every three. 
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Photography 


THE USE OF FILTERS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


By W. R. AYLING 


Some amateur photographers seem to find it difficult to 
understand how and when to use a filter over the lens, } 
will perhaps simplify matters for them if it is appreciated tha 
a filter, in photography, does the same work as a filter in 
chemistry, or indeed in any sphere. The ability of th 
filter to hold back something, whilst permitting the 
remainder to pass, is utilised in photography to restrain 
those colours to which the emulsion is extra sensitive. Useq 
in this manner, other colours which would not impress them. 
selves sufficiently on the emulsion are given an extra period 
of exposure. With emulsions which are colour-blind a filter 
is useless. With orthochromatic emulsions, a yellow filter 
will hold back the sky portion, where it is blue, and enable 
light clouds to be rendered in their correct tones. Correct, 
that is, as the eye interprets colours, because we are told that 
all objects which we understand to be coloured in themselves 
are merely reflecting parts of the spectrum, absorbing the other 
parts. For general landscape work, therefore, use a yellow 
filter (termed K.1 or K.2, the latter is stronger than the former), 
with orthochromatic films. In order to allow the emulsion to 
register the colours to which it is less sensitive, an extra period 
of exposure must be given with nearly every filter. The yellow 
K.1 requires double the normal exposure, the K.2 four to 
six times according to the film used. Most manufacturers 
enclose with their films a list showing the filter factors (or 
number of times increase in exposure required). 
With panchromatic films, sensitive to all colours but in 
different degree according to the particular film, a filter can 
almost always be used to good effect. Here again, the film 
manufacturer’s instructions for the use of filters should be 
closely followed. Some panchromatic films are extra sensitive 
to red and orange. In making a picture of a red rose with such 
a film, it will be necessary to consider the red, the green of 
the foliage and any other colour which might be included 
in the immediate background. The eye accepts blue as a mid- 
tone or dark tone, but the film does not record it as such unless 
some assistance is given through the filter of the appropriate 
colour. In order to lighten a colour on the print, that is darken 
it on the negative, a filter of the same colour, or colour com- 
bination, must be used. At this stage the primary colours in 
photography should be considered. They are blue-violet, 
green and red, the divisions into which white light is separated 
by the spectroscope. A blue-violet filter will pass light of the 
same colour when reflected from an object. If that object 
is itself lighted by white light, it is absorbing the other two 
colours, green and red. In similar fashion green and red 
filters will pass their own colour, reflected from objects which 
are absorbing the two colours and passing on the third. In 
actual practice it is not as straightforward as this, because 
there is seldom a case of a simple colour to be considered. 
Combinations of colours may be split into their primaries, 
and the correct filter ascertained from the knowledge gained. 
The study of light and colour is very interesting and I would 
recommend photographers who would like to specialise in 
flower photography, or where the monochromatic registration 
of colours is important, to buy one of the excellent booklets 
on the subject. Ilford Ltd. publish Panchromatism at 6d. or 8d. 
post free. Kodak Ltd. publish The Photography of Coloured 
Objects at 2s. 6d. The latter is a fairly full treatise on the 
subject. With panchromatic film, whilst there is less need to 
use a filter for general work, a K.2 filter will help considerably 
to record those cloud effects, which make a landscape s0 
picturesque. A light green filter will also do the same work. 
So far only filters for correction nave been mentioned. There 
are also uses for filters to increase contrast, and to provide 
dramatic effects to an otherwise normal scene. An orange 
filter “‘G.” will slightly over-emphasise clouds in a_ blue 
sky, whilst a light red filter will turn a few clouds into an 
impending thunderstorm. Be careful in the use of filters for 
excessive contrast, for not only will the sky blue be altered 
but also the colours of grass, tiles on a roof, flowers and foliage. 
For effects wich filters, I will advise, if letters are addressed 
c’o The Editor. Please put me in possession of the full 
facts, and describe exactly what it is desired to record. 
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The finest Spectacle 
of the 


London Season 
The Royal Choral Society presents 


PAVE 


(13th SEASON) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


JUNE 13th-25th 


Saturday Mats. 2.30 


PAGEANTRY 
MUSIC 


BALLET 


1,000 
PERFORMERS 


Full Symphony Orchestra. 


Producer: 
T. C. FAIRBAIRN 
Musical Director: 
Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT 
Stalls, 10/6; Balcony, 6'- 
» 2/6; Boxes, £4, 
. Tickets at the 
Hall ] 
3661) and 
agents. 


Evenings at 8. 


Prices: 


Albert 
KENsington 
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OPTICAL CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1756 


IVIItLdOoO 


You want accurate results wit! 
your photography You wan 
simple and certain operation 
That's what the Optical-finde 
Bessa has been designed for. It 
is held rock-steady in both hands 
and the snap is taken as you see 
it— from eye-level. A unique 
trigger-release in the baseboard, 
which springs into position when 
the camera is opened, makes this 
possible. The Bessa also gives you 
8 pictures 2}” x 3}” or 16 half- 
size pictures on standard film. 
Film-loading is extremely easy, Ask your dealer for details 
and the camera is ready for action of the RANGE- FINDER 
at a touch of the opening-catch. Bessa—the camera with 
See the Optical-finder Bessa at automatic focussing and a 
your dealer's or write below for host of other refinements 
full details. From £18.7. 6, 


The Optical-finder Bessa 
comes in ten models. 
ranging from £3.5.90 
with F/7.7 Voigtar lens to 
£10.17.6 with F/45 
Skopar or F/3.5 Voigtar 
lens in Compur-Rapid 
Shutter, 


CRAFTSMEN 
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SCHERING LTD. 


(Voigtiander Dept. 17), 
185/182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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SEA — SUN — SCENERY 
BERMUDA—BAHAMAS 


Charming Coral Isiands 


“WITHIN THE EMPIRE” 


REINA del PACIFICO JUNE 18 
ORBITA JULY 14 
REINA del PACIFICO AUG. 25 


TOURS at LOW FARES including hotel 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
GOREE, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2, OR AGENTS 


























What is this 
Candid 


Photography ? 


—as they call it, rather 
misleadingly, in America. 


> cannot afford the advertising space to do justice here 
the answer to our question. Instead, we suggest you 
us to send you a selection of our literature, in 
which the whole subject is covered in a most seductive 
fashion. 
We are Great Britain’s leading LEICA firm, and the only 
people selling exclusively Miniature Cameras and develop- 


ing solely miniature films 
THE MINIATURE 


R. qd. LEWIS, CAMERA SPECIALIST, 
202 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., I. 


= HOLborn 4780. 


Telephone: 


























NEARLY 300,000 PEOPLE 
CHOOSE THE LEICA 


Because the Leica was the first still-camera to permit the 
use of the inexpensive standard cinema film with the 
24 x 36mm. Leica size. Because the Leica was the first 
camera to provide coupling between the shutter and the 
film-wind movement: the user of a Leica camera need 
never fear double exposures. Because the Leica was the 
first camera to incorporate automatic focusing by coupling 
the adjustment of a whole series of interchangeable lenses 
to a range-finder. Because the Leica was the first minia- 
ture camera to offer interchangeable lenses; and the 
lenses available to the Leica user include wide-angle and 
distance lenses, lenses of extreme aperture and soft-focus 
lenses. Because the Leica was the first to possess a focal- 
plane shutter adjustable to give instantaneous exposures 
from 1/1000th second up to a full second. Because the 
Leica is still the lightest and smallest camera ; renowned 
for its efficiency and smart appearance. See it at your 
photographic dealers or write for further particulars from 
address below. 
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E. LEITZ (LONDON), 20 MORTIMER ST., LONDON, W. 1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


HITLer has held off but all has not been quiet on the 
Western Holdings front. It is as if some imp of frustration 
had set his face against any sustained recovery in markets. 
Or is it just the same old story of depression inexorably 
moving towards its logical conclusion expressed in abysmal 
gloom and knock-out prices? I wish I could see some 
daylight, but it is not easy to find. In America the Presi- 
dent’s grudging acceptance of tax reform has merely 
confirmed Wall Street’s suspicion that the Administration 
may, under pressure, change its mind but has not changed 
its heart. Without expressing any view on the President’s 
social policy, I am convinced that this sort of retreat from 
the New Deal will not re-create business confidence, and 
meantime there is no single industrial barometer in the 
United States which suggests that better weather is ahead. 
A steadily declining trend in commodity prices is an inevitable 
corollary of low consumption in America, and is now 
beginning to find reflection in a contracting volume of 
international trade. 

One could accept this depressing situation with better 
grace if it were inevitable, but it is only in a very limited 
sense the speculators’ morning after the rather hectic night 
before. Last year’s peak prices for many commodities and 
for certain groups of shares were probably too high in relation 
vo any reasonable view of trade possibilities and some 
correction was both necessary and desirable. The main 
elements in the recession, however, are America’s trade 
slump during a period when a big capital equipment pro- 
gramme is crying out to be done and the inhibiting influence 
of the alarms and excursions in Europe. I cannot see at 
present any inducement for investors to take up any sub- 
stantial positions in the markets, although equally I see no 
reason for panic selling of good shares. We must still keep 
one eye on America and the other on Europe and, I think, 
part of our resources in liquid form. 








COMPANY MEETING 


ODHAMS PRESS 
SUCCESS OF THE WATFORD UNDERTAKING 


THE eighteenth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Ltd., 
was held on May 26th in London. The Rt. Hon. Lord Southwood 
of Fernhurst (Chairman and Managing Director) said (in part) : 

The profit for the year amounted to £340,192, as compared to 
£351,553 for the previous year, a reduction of £11,361. This was 
chiefly due to the disturbance of trade consequent upon the Corona- 
tion celebrations. The reduction of £42,700 in the trading profit 
must be taken in conjunction with the increase of £25,100 in divi- 
dends and interest receivable, which in effect, represent trading 
profits derived from subsidiary companies. 

The debenture stock shows an increase of £100,000. Creditors, 
including bills payable, show an increase of approximately £103,000, 
which is chiefly to be accounted for by £38,000 which has to be 
provided for additional Inland Revenue charges, and £44,000 
balances due on trading accounts with our subsidiary companies. 
General reserve of £459,611 shows an increase of £9,611. It is 
proposed to transfer to general reserve £40,388 out of the profits 
of the year under review. The general reserve will then stand at 
the sum of £500,000. 

The Chairman reviewed the balance-sheet in detail and continued : 

With regard to Odhams (Watford), Ltd., the programme of 
extension has had to be extended to enable that company to handle 
the large volume of work available. An issue of capital will be 
made shortly in order to finance these extensions to the factory and 
to the plant of that company. It is intended that preferential 
opportunities to subscribe will be offered to the shareholders of all 
the Odhams Group. . 

After dealing with their properties, the Chairman said: The 
directors have recommended a dividend on the ordinary shares 
at the rate of 12} per cent. per annum, of which 5 per cent. has 
already been paid. In view of the uncertainty of world conditions, 
the directors have thought it wise to make this somewhat smaller 
distribution for the year under review. 

There are indications of a surplus of raw materials used in the 
manufacture of paper, with the result that there is little likelihood 
of any further increase in the cost of paper in 1939. 

As you know, the general economic and trading condition of the 
country, as of the outside world, is disturbed. It is hoped that 
this is only a temporary phase and that when the European outlook 
is more settled there wil! be a considerable improvement in trading, 
in which your company will share. 

After expressing his appreciation to the board and staff, the 
Chairman moved the adoption of the report and dividend resolution, 
which were unanimously carried. 


WESTERN HOLDINGS VALUATIONS 

I said my first say about Western Holdings, the Orange Fre, 
State gold share gamble, last week, and am now confirmed 
in my view. A share that is lustily bid for in Throgmorton 
Street at 21s. 3d. on Friday evening and subject to panicky 
selling on Monday morning at 13s. 9d. should be Clearly 
labelled : “ For hard-bitten speculators only.” The issyaq 
capital is £575,000 in §s. shares, so that at the current price 
of 15s.—it may be much more or less when these lines are 
printed—the company is valued in the market at £1,625,000, 
That may prove to be a modest capitalisation of prospects 
but it seems to me to discount a good deal. All that has 
happened so far is that on the company’s St. Helena farm 
borehole drilling has disclosed some very mixed results 
on a wide gold-bearing reef. Admitiedly, the Union Cor. 
poration and the Selection Trust—two very reputable 
mining houses—have agreed to take a hand, but that in itself 
provides no justification for the present price of the shares, 

As everybody knows, the big mining finance houses are 
always willing to investigate any gold-mining propositions 
of promise, and here is a property whose possibilities, in the 
light of borehole results, are certainly worth exploring. If 
the property develops into a mine, well and good; if the 
borehole indications do not justify shaft-sinking, the finance 
house is out of pocket by a sum which it can easily afford 
to lose. To any speculatively-minded person who feels 
inclined to go in on this basis I say: Good luck. It is 
probable, anyhow, that at some stage or other before really 
conclusive results are obtained the shares will have been 
hoisted above today’s price. But at this stage a purchase 
is an out-and-out speculation and should be frankly recog- 


nised as such. 
* * * * 


NEW ZEALAND’S GREDIT 
This whispering campaign against Mr. Savage’s Socialist 
Government in New Zealand is disturbing to investors. 
Jobbers have not merely quoted wider prices but have 
adjusted quotations to a level at which New Zealand’s credit, 
normally above that of Australia, is now appreciably lower, 
Here is a guide to the position : 
Current Flat Yield °% 
Price. Yield. Redemption. 
£8..°@: 64m 
3 4.6 4-498 
410 0 4100 
A135 0 ~ 4 86 
The redemption yields compare with returns ranging 
between 33 and 4 per cent. on Australian issues with similar 
dates, giving a difference of 10s. per cent. Is this a fair 
appraisement of the increase in the New. Zealand risk? 
My own feeling is that the dangers of Mr. Savage’s plans 
for increased social services have been exaggerated. The 
plans are ambitious and the latest project for giving free 
medical service and pensions at 60 will cost an extra £9,000,000 
a year, of which the Exchequer will have to find £6,500,000. 
This represents an increase in public expenditure of roughly 
20 per cent. If New Zealand were facing a trade slump | 
should be afraid of such a heavy increase in the tax burden, 
but for the present I see no reason why the burden should 
not be carried fairly comfortably. At current prices of wool 
and dairy produce New Zealand is doing pretty well and I, 
for one, should not be worrying yet as a holder of New 
Zealand stock. 


N. Zealand 3%’s, 1945 + 633 
N. Zealand 44$°%’s, 1948-58.. 101 
New Zealand 5%%’s, 1956-71... 1073 


* * * * 
AN ATTRACTIVE 5 PER CENT. 

It is not easy to find really well-spread investments which 
offer a return of 5 per cent. Thanks to the recent slithering 
of prices, however, an investor can now obtain this yield on 
Investment Trust Units. The price is 14s. 3d., at which 
the managers estimate that the units will give a purchaser 
a § per cent. increase yield on the basis of the dividends of 
the trusts which form the portfolio. As every investor 
knows, a shareholding in a single investment trust is one of 
the recognised methods of spreading one’s risks ; Investment 
Trust units carry this principle of “ spread” to hitherto 
unheard-of lengths. The portfolio of this unit trust actually 
comprises the shares of nearly 70 well-established investment 

(Continued on page 1036.) 
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cOMPANY MEETING 


MARKS AND SPENCER, 
LIMITED 


jCONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE STORES 


MR. SIMON MARKS ON THE COMPANY’S 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


INCREASING SEARCH FOR HIGHER QUALITY 
GOODS 


o 


STAFF WELFARE 


Tur twelfth annual general meeting of Marks and Spencer, Limited, 
was held on May 31st last at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C., Mr. Simon Marks (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor) presiding. 

After referring to the sorrow and distress felt at the tragic death 
of Lord Milford Haven, a member of the Board, the Chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said : 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 
The Directors recommend the following allocations : 


To Staff Benevolent and Pensions Fund £25,000 
Debenture Redemption Fund ‘ £11,760 
Properties Contingency Reserve £64,598 
General Reserve Account... a. £324,730 
Payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary 

and “A” Ordinary Shares at the rate of 

274 per cent., thus making 424 per cent. 

for the year ended March 3Ist, 1938 £480,509 
Carry forward to next year’s accounts £85,641 


IssuE ON BoNuS TERMS 
The Directors recommend that £174,730 from the General Reserve 
Account be capitalised, and that a distribution by way of bonus be 
made to the holders of the existing Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
shares of the company in the proportion of one “ A” Ordinary share 
for every ten Ordinary and/or “ A” Ordinary shares held. 


RESERVES 

After making the proposed allocations and provision for the 
bonus shares, our General Reserve will stand at £2,000,000, the 
whole of which is invested in the business, and the proposed appro- 
ptiation to Properties Contingency Reserve will bring the amount 
of that fund up to £265,000. 

Freehold, Leasehold and Leased Properties stand at £7,994,598, 
showing a net increase of £715,003. The Furniture and Fixtures 
stand at £729,387, a net increase of £92,342, and the Stock-in-Trade 
at £1,505,802 is an increase of £326,661 over last year. 

The cash with the bankers and in hand stands at £872,139, a 
decrease of £620,087 compared with last year. Last year our Cash- 
in-Hand was swollen by the proceeds of the Debenture Issue which 
had then been only partially utilised for the development of the 
business. 

, CO-OPERATION WITH SUPPLIERS 

Retail distribution is becoming more complicated and more exact- 
ing. The distributor must take into account new developments in 
technical processes and in materials at the production end, and 
must also follow the changing tastes, fashions, and needs of the 
consumer. 

The greatest service that industry and the business sections of the 
community can render is to increase the public’s purchasing power 
for the goods and the services which it needs. 

Our policy has been based on the view that there is still in this 
country a vast untapped market which we can reach only by the 
creation of better merchandise values. 

Our search for higher quality goods within our present price 
range is unceasing. This demands a close co-operation with the 
producer and an understanding of the joint problems involved. 

I have frequently stressed the importance which we attach to close 
collaboration with our suppliers, and have told you how through this 
association both parties derive substantial advantages. 

In recent years we have found it necessary to advance one step 
further and to establish direct contact with the producers of the 
materials on which our manufacturers depend for their supplies. 
Jointly with them our Research Department examines the 
quality and durability of the cloths or materials used by our 
manufacturers. 

The importance of our direct contact with the producer of materials 
in this country can be gauged by the fact that the yardage used by 
our makers-up equals in quantity the amount of cotton piece goods 
exported to some of Lancashire’s largest markets. 

Our experience shows that modern methods of production, allied 
to the continuous and expanding rate of sales provided by*our com- 
pany, result directly in a four-fold benefit: Firstly, in better value 








to the customers ; secondly, in an increased use of raw materials ; 
thirdly, in greater employment, and, lastly, in substantial improve- 
ments in the wages earned by the workers engaged. 


DEVELOPMENT 


In the past year we built 11 new Stores (including one replacement) 
and enlarged 31 other Stores. We are now operating 228 Stores, 
and our programme for the current year embraces 11 new Stores 
(including 3 replacements) and 40 extensions. 


FINANCE 


It has been the considered policy of your Board to finance a sub- 
stantial part of the development programme out of earnings. 

The profits which we have earned during the past ten years, after 
making ample provision for depreciation and repairs and renewals, 
and after meeting interest on debentures and loans, have been dealt 
with as follows: Approximately 70 per. cent. is accounted for by 
dividends paid in cash upon our share capital and by provision for 
Income Tax, and the balance of approximately 30 per cent. is repre- 
sented by sums carried to Free Reserves, part of which have, as 
you know, been applied in the issue of bonus shares from time to 
time. 

Notwithstanding that we have every year increased the Ordinary 
share capital by the issue of bonus shares, the percentage rate of 
dividend has risen during the ten years from 15 to 424 per cent. 

The funds now in hand will be sufficient to take care of part of 
our proposed immediate programme, but in order to secure the con- 
tinuity of development we have in mind, we have made the necessary 
arrangements for additional finance which will enable us to expand our 
business over the next two or three years. 


WELFARE 


The various services and benefits which have been provided for the 
staff cost the company in the past year nearly £250,000, including 
direct Welfare expenditure of approximately £100,000. 

During the year we have put into operation an increased scale of 
wages for all grades, and have evolved a flexible wage system which 
takes account of age, length of service, and efficiency. We introduced 
the 48-hour week some years ago, and today our normal average 
working week is 46 hcurs. The holiday with pay, now much dis- 
cussed, has long been an established institution with us, and at 
Christmas every member of the staff receives a bonus. 

The company attaches great importance to the general health of 
the staff. Hospital, dental, optical and medical services are provided 
at nominal charges. Convalescent Home service is provided for 
those who require rest after serious illness. 

As you are aware, there is in addition the Group Life Assurance 
and Pensions Fund, and also the Staff Benevolent Fund. 

The Welfare Department organises and subsidises social and 
sports clubs, summer camps, and canteens where wholesome food is 
provided at a cheap cost. 

The system of training which we have developed is steadily im- 
proving the service which we are able to put at the disposal of our 
customers. 

The Board value very highly the co-operation and the loyalty of 
their staff of every grade, and I take this opportunity on your behalf, 
as well as on behalf of the Board, to place on record our thanks 
to them. 

Mr. Marks then moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Israel M. Sieff, B. Com., Vice-Chairman, in seconding the 
resolution said: The merchandising principles which underlie our 
development policy have again justified themselves by the increased 
net earnings we are able to show for the last financial year. 

As our Chairman has emphasised, we take great trouble to discover 
what our customers prefer. 

In this connexion I would like to pay a tribute to the adaptability 
and to the progressive attitude of mind of the majority of British 
manufacturers who supply us. 

The fact is that there are still many needs of our public which 
have to be satisfied. Through our Merchandise Development 
Department we believe we are finding the mechanism which will 
enable manufacturers to Keep in closer contact with these untapped 
demands. 

STAFF WELFARE 


I would like to add one or two words to the observations made by 
the Chairman regarding our staff. The different steps we have taken, 
both in regard to the improvement of the conditions. under which 
they are employed, and in regard to their welfare, are creating not 
only a more contented, but a more understanding, staff. Our sales 
staff is increasingly composed of a more easily trained type of sales- 
woman, who is taking a deeper interest in her job. She is learning 
more about the way our goods are made and finished, and is able to 
impart useful information to the potential customer. 

The fact that we are taking such a close interest in the health, 
welfare and working conditions of our staff, brings out in our em- 
ployees a ready response and a desire to develop a team spirit in the 
interests of our company. 

I desire, also, to express my thanks to our staff for their loyal 
and devoted co-operation. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was 
carried unanimously. 

A resolution was also passed approving the proposed capitalisation 
of reserves. 

It was announced that Dividend Warrants and Letters of Allot- 
ment in respect of the bonus issue would be posted on June 3rd 
to those shareholders whose names were on the Register of Members 
on May 2nd, 1938. 
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EVER READY 


A6D. TRADE MARE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BATTERIES 


DRY CELLS - ACCUMULATORS - RADIO 
EQUIPMENT _ =. MOTOR CAR ACCESSORIES 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Net Trading Profit for year to 
3lst March, 1938 


Balance carried forward to next year 


£531,575 
£68,402 


Dividends on Ordinary Stock _... 35% 





POINTS from the Speech of Mr. MAGNUS GOODFELLOW 
(Chairman) at the Annual General Meeting of THE EVER 
READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED on 
June Ist, 1938. 


SATISFACTORY BUSINESS. 


While the Report and Accounts for the past year are 
satisfactory, nevertheless we must all feel regret that the 
expansion in our business that has continued year after year 
since the existing Company was formed in 1920, was in the 
past year arrested—let us hope but temporarily. 

Until the end of the year 1937 we recorded a normal 
expansion in our Sales, but during the last four months 
ending 31st March, 1938, we experienced a considerable 
recession, due to the fall in public consumption. It is 
well known that many important manufacturing businesses 
throughout the country experienced a similar falling off in 
business, and I have read the expression of many thought- 
ful views on the reasons for this state of affairs. It appears 
to me that during the past year we have all been brought 
to realise more clearly the very disturbed conditions 
existing throughout the world—and reflected in our country 
by the continued increase in the heavy burden of taxation, 
the fall in investment values, and the consequent curtail- 
ment of public spending. 


COMPETITION. 


We have had to meet competition by price cutting during 
the period under review—not, for us (who have spent 35 
years in developing and fostering this trade) a novel experi- 
ence, and we are aware that some of these competitors are 
sustaining actual trading losses in selling their goods at the 
prices they do. It is fortunate for this Company that the 
complete reorganisation of our manufacturing facilities, 
begun now some six years ago, enables us to view this 
competition with composure and to maintain in the face of 
it our business and our profits. 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The surplus of Profit, over the sum required for the 
Dividend we recommend to you, amounts to £151,000. 


The various items of Capital investment (Buildings, Plant 
and Machinery, Subsidiary Companies and Trade Invest- 
ments) have not yet had time to be reflected to any con- 
siderable extent in our profits. It is, however. our hope and 
expectation that we shall obtain advantages in the future. 
We do not anticipate any considerable expenditure under 
these heads during the coming year. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Dividend of 35 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock we 
recommended for the year calls for the amount of £56,500 
more than the similar dividend of a year ago. Whilst the 
surplus profits would have admitted of the payment of a 
Bonus, we came to the conclusion that, having regard to 
the disturbed conditions of the world and our widely spread 
interests, we should best be discharging our duty by 
following the more prudent course of retaining this surplus 
in the Business. 


PRESENT YEAR’S TRADING 


Whilst Sales in the new year have not opened well (at 
this time last year we were benefiting from the Coronation 
festivities), the strength of our Trading position, assisted as 
it will be by considerable saving in costs of production, 
gives me the hope that I shall come before you a year hence 
with a satisfactory report. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 1034) 

trusts which, of course, have themselves spread their hold; , 
over a huge number of securities. This trust of trusty 
therefore, is an example of “ spread ” to the nth. . 

Now last year the great majority of the trusts included 
in the portfolio increased their dividends, but like most other 
shares, the shares of the investment trusts have been fall 
on the Stock Exchange. In the ordinary way, falling Capital 
values herald reductions in dividends, but most chairmen of 
investment trusts have taken a hopeful view of their revenye 
for 1938. I cannot promise that Investment Trust Units 
will not fall a little further before recovery sets in, but the 
long-term investor, seeking a good income return on 
widely-spread portfolio, need not pay attention to modest 
fluctuations in capital value. As a long-term investment 
the units should not only pay for their keep but should 


show a capital profit as well when recovery sets in. 
x x x * 


Venturers’ Corner 


For a good example of a capital reconstruction scheme 
which, although very severe, is also just, examine the William 
Beardmore proposals. This old-established Glasgow engin- 
eering company is emerging at last from a long period of 
depression and, thanks to a substantial improvement in 
earnings, is taking the necessary steps to clean up its balance- 
sheet. The 7 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures are to be 
replaced by 44 per cents., and the share capital, after a drastic 
writing down, will consist of £1,900,000 divided equally 
into 5} per cent £1 Preferences and £1 Ordinaries. When 
the scheme has been approved, as I anticipate it will be, the 
company’s earnings should cover the 5} per cent. Preference 
dividend and leave a balance of 7 per cent. on the Ordinary 
capital, 

The existing £1 second Preference shares are worth 
considering in the light of their position under this recon- 
struction plan. For every 80 shares held holders are offered 
23 new {1 Preferences, plus 13 new £1 Ordinaries. Now 
I do not know what valuation the market will put on the new 
shares when they are quoted after the scheme has gone 
through, but I suggest that 16s. for the new Preferences and 
15s. for the new Ordinaries would be a conservative basis. 
On the board’s estimate of £150,000 as “‘ average distributable 
income,” the 5} per cent. Preference dividend would be well 
covered, so that the yield of nearly 7 per cent. at 16s. should 
be generous enough. The Ordinaries, at 15s., would offer 
an earnings yield of over 9 per cent. If these valuations are 
accepted—I think they will prove to be rather too ‘low—the 
existing {1 Preferences, at 6s. 6d., should be a good specu- 
lative lock-up. The allotment of new Preferences would be 
worth 4s. 7d. and the allotment of new Ordinaries 2s. §d., 
giving a total of 7s. pershare. The prospects of the company’s 
earnings look well assured for at least three years. 

Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


RUBBER QUOTA SURPRISE 
Tue International Rubber Regulation Committee went 
further than the market generally anticipated in reducing the 
quota for the third quarter of 1938 to 45 per cent. At present 
it stands at 60 per cent., having come down from go per cent. 
(based on a smaller basic tonnage) in the second half of 1937. 
There is no doubt that the reduction to 45 per cent. will involve 
serious technical difficulties for the producing estates. They 
have built up their labour forces to a level sufficient to provide 
go per cent. production; they are unwilling to disperse the 
labour force, expensively recruited, and they are being pressed 
by the Governments in the East not to cut coolie wages further. 
Nevertheless, the Committee has been wise in acting drasti- 
cally: available stocks in Europe and America are bound to 
go on rising for another two months, and at about 74 months’ 
supply these stocks are already excessive. ‘There is no imme- 
diate probability of a large expansion of consumption in the 
United States, which is the largest consumer, so that it is 
essential that some progress should be made in the latter half 

of this year with the task of reducing stocks, 

* * * x 

Mr. J. G. Hay’s VIEW 
The speech which Mr. J. G. Hay delivered on Wednesday 
to the shareholders of United Sua Betong left no doubt as to 
the difficulties which confront the rubber industry, It will 

(Continued on page 1039) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
BEECHAMS PILLS, LIMITED 
RECORD PROFIT 


MR. PHILIP E. HILL’S SPEECH 


Tue tenth ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills, Limited, was 
held in London on May 26th. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (Chairman), presided, and said (in part) :— 

The profit of £600,908, although a record in the Company’s history 
and an increase over that of last year of £59,498, is disappointing 
in so far a8 the home sales are concerned. This is attributable 
entirely to the exceptionally mild winter experienced, and the 
adverse effect it has had on the sale of the Company’s seasonal pro- 
ducts. Under normal conditions the profits should have been 

ter. The result of the export business, however, is most 
encouraging and shows an increase of more than £20,000. 

In passing, it may interest you to know that some go years ago 
the business of Beechams Pills was founded by the late Thomas 
Beecham, who conducted his business, among other things, with the 
aid of a large umbrella in some of the market places of England, and 
today the Beecham factory at St. Helens produces over 11,000,000 
pills per week, and this is entirely apart from the production of the 
Beecham factories in different parts of the world. This is a striking 
tribute to the curative value of the product. Our latest effort is in the 
two-anna pack, which will be marketed in India during this year. 

The directors have continued their policy of extensive advertising. 

Our development fund is still fathering new products and our 
overseas trade. ‘The directors recommend again bringing this reserve 
up to £100,000. 

The new laboratory at the Royal Northern Hospital has now been 
completed and was opened by H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester 
in October last. 

The Company owns and markets the following proprietary articles : 
—Beechams Pills, Beechams Powders, Beechams Lung Syrup, 
Cassell’s Tablets, Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure, Cicfa, Dinneford’s 
Magnesia and Tablets, Germolene Ointment and Soap, Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment, Iron Jelloids, Lactopeptine, Nicocin, Phensic, 
Phosferine, Ashton and Parsons Baby Powders, Phyllosan, Sherley’s 
Dog and Cat Foods and Medicines, Yeast-Vite Tablets, Amami 
Shampoos and other products. 

You will probably like me to say something about the future 
trading prospects. I will content myself by saying that our business 
was never so well organised or served by such an excellent and 
enthusiastic staff as at present. Ours is a business of the people, 
and it is reasonable to anticipate still further expansion. 

The proposed bonus issue of Preference shares, redeemed at average 
periods over the next ten years, will require, with the premium on 
redemption, an additional sum of £45,000 annually. This should be 
provided without imposing difficulties on the Company in continuing 
the payment of a dividend of 85 per cent., provided, of course, that 
unforeseen events outside the control of your Board do not arise, 
and I am sure you will all join me in hoping that they will not. 
Your directors are of opinion that it would be of enormous value 
to our business if more of our customers could have a financial 
interest in our Company and so benefit by its prosperity. Our 
existing §s. Deterred shares fluctuate in price during a year between 
say 50s. and 65s. a figure beyond the means of the small investor, 
who constitutes the backbone of our business. Your directors are 
exploring every channel to see whether it is not possible to devise a 
scheme whereby an interest in your Company could not be offered in 
a unit with a market purchase price around §s. I would not be 
misunderstood. No fresh issue of capital for cash is contemplated, 
and if a scheme is devised, it will be submitted to every shareholder 
for approval. Your directors have felt for a long time past that the 
present share capital of the Company did not represent the intrinsic 
value of the assets. Accordingly they have revalued, with the 
assistance of Messrs. Price Waterhouse and Co., the investments 
in our subsidiary companies, with the result that Messrs. Price 
Waterhouse and Co., have advised the Company that the value of 
such investments was not less than £2,500,000 and the value of 
such investments has accordingly been placed at that figure and the 
mcrease in value placed to a capital reserve account. From this 
capital reserve account you will observe that the sum of £300,000 
has been transferred to general reserve and you have received notices 
convening the necessary meetings to capitalise this sum immediately 
into Five per Cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference shares cf 
41 each, which it is proposed to issue as a bonus credited as fully 
paid to the holders of Deferred shares in this Company, in the pro- 
Portion of one such £1 share for each four Deferred shares of §s. 
each at present held. These shares will be redeemed by the 
Company out of profits on or before March 31st, 1949, or by yearly 
drawings at 22s. per share. 

The Chairman then dealt at length with resolutions relating to the 

conversion of the 8 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preferred 
shares of £1 to 10 per cent. Cumulative Preferred shares and the 
mcrease of the Company’s capital to £2,600,000, which were to be 
voted upon, later, at special meetings. 
_In conclusion, I think you have all every reason to be grateful 
for the results that have been achieved during the past year, and 
in addition, we should be happy to know that we possess a business 
which today is stronger than it ever has been, and under ordinary 
conditions should continue to make increasing profits both in this 
country and in other parts of the world. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a vote 
of thanks accorded the Chairman, directors and staff. At the 
subsequent meetings the capital proposals were approved. 
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R. B. W. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1862 for 
£2,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1937 the 
Society paid £10,882:18:0, or 
nearly 53 times the sum assured and 
over 11} times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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YIELDING 4% TAX FREE 


Deposits can be made with The London Investment & 
Mortgage Company Ltd. in absolute confidence, the major 
portion cf the Company's funds being well and carefully 
invested in sound freehold and leasehold properties in and 
around London. Depositors have prior claim to Share- 
holders on the assets of the Company. Easy withdrawals. 
A regular and safe income is ensured by investing with 


The 
LONDON INVESTMENT 
& MORTGAGE CO. Lid. 


39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. Metro 0508 
SECURITY PLUS PROFIT 



































“QPEN-AIR” means PARADISE 
to “DARKEST EAST LONDON” 


Please Help us to give new Life and Health and Happiness 
to the Poorest of the Poor in this Sadcened Area through 
Days in the Country and Holidays beside the Sea. Other- 
wise no Change or Respite for Weary Bodies and Heavy 


Laden Souls from the — and ‘‘ Valley of 
ir. 
> MANY NOW ANXIOUSLY WAITING 
— oe Day 2 <¥ anne ue 2 waa Beastie ne ’ a 
Memorable Summer Holidays for a he { deserving Folk Nom L 
be Left Behine. Home { Rest a Sunny Cla 1 for “ tired ° 
Mothers, and ailing little mit 


Every penny spent for vital Relief. NO Salaries or Adminis- 
tration Expenses. Nearly Half-a-Century’s Heart- Service 
and ‘“‘Labours of Love.” 


> DO PLEASE SEND A GENEROUS AND LOVING GIFT NOW TO 
t. M 


. PERCY DENNIS (Hon. Sup inister), 
57 Ethelbert Gardens, Eastern Avenue, liford, Essex. THANK YOU. 


SALMON LANE MISSION 


CONDER STREET, LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E.14 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED SUA BETONG 
RUBBER ESTATES 


PROFITS OF RUBBER PRODUCERS 











PRODUCTION COSTS IN MALAYA 





THE OIL PALM INDUSTRY 





MR. J. G. HAY’S VIEWS 





THE twenty-ninth annual general meeting of the United Sua Betong 
Rubber Estates, Ltd., was held on June 1st at 19 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. J. G. Hay (the Chairman) said: Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
During 1937 we succeeded in earning a profit of £220,000. Although 
that profit represents a not inconsiderable percentage on our issued 
capital, on the real capital engaged in the business it is just short 
of 11 per cent. After making what we deem to be necessary appro- 
priations, we are able to recommend and pay dividends for the year 
which, on the same basis, are equivalent in total to approximately 
7 per cent. Carrying that basic calculation a little further it may 
interest you to know that our earnings for the years 1928-1937 
inclusive are equal to 4.87 per cent., and that the average rate of 
dividend for the same period is 3.74 per cent., that is without making 
any deductions for amortisation. For any company engaged in 
tropical agriculture such earnings are modest indeed, and, since they 
relate to a company which is supposed to have enjoyed a singular 
success, my citation would seem to demonstrate that during the last 
decade the Rubber Plantation Industry has been poorly requited 
for its endeavours. 

I make these observations because I detect a tendency to exaggerate 
the earnings of the Plantation Industry, a tendency which emanates 
from a school of thought which would seem to entertain the view 
that while it may be legitimate and even praiseworthy to earn profits 
in other commercial pursuits, such as, for example, rubber manu- 
facturing, the attempt to make some modest profit out of rubber 
production is one that should be opposed. 


O1Lt PALM INDUSTRY 


After dealing with estate matters, Mr. Hay referred to the interest 
of the company in Oil Palms of Malaya, Ltd. Continuing, he said : 
As in rubber, palm oil is consumed to a large extent in the United 
States, and the depression there has, unfortunately, hit the palm oil 
industry just as heavily as any other. A further contributory cause 
is the very heavy processing tax of approximately £13 per ton which 
is levied on all palm oil used in the United States. Even at its 
present depressed world price of £14 per ton, this tax makes it 
quite expensive to the American consumer at £27 per ton. This 
acts as a very severe handicap to trade with America, and it seemed 
to your directors that the trade negotiations now proceeding between 
Great Britain and America offered a favourable opportunity of 
endeavouring to secure a remission or reduction of the tax. On 
making representations to the British Government to that effect 
it was a great disappointment to be informed that it had been 
decided to omit palm oil from the list of articles on which con- 
cessions would be sought by the British negotiators. The British 
Empire is still the largest producer of palm oil, and the omission 
of this commodity from the list of articles which are to be the 
subject of discussion between Great Britain and America for a new 
trade agreement is inexplicable. 


Our recent experience in this and other Colonial matters engenders 
the depressing thought that the Imperial Government take little 
interest in Colonial affairs until they have assumed the serious 
and disagreeable form of unrest in Jamaica and insurrection in 
Palestine. 


CHANGE IN RUBBER SITUATION 


A striking and dramatic change in the fortunes of the rubber 
industry has taken place since last we met. en we were here 
this time last year consumption in America was running at a high 
record level, and so optimistic was prevailing opinion that when I 
announced that this company had sold forward for delivery over 
1938 four and three-quarter million pounds of rubber at 11d. per 
pound I was reproved by some shareholders then present. 


In the first half of 1937 America consumed 312,500 tons. For 
the corresponding period of 1938 she is not likely to consume more 
than 170,000 tons. This heavy fall in American demand has been 
aggravated by a fall—although not so steep—in the requirements of 
the rest of the world, and it seems only too probable that world 
consumption for 1938 will fall below that of 1937 by over 
200,000 tons. 

Under the scheme for regulating supplies exports were running 
at the rate of 90 per cent. for the second half of 1937. By successive 
cuts the International Committee reduced this to 60 per cent. But 
these measures have proved inadequate and, with stocks mounting 
and consumption declining, prices have fallen heavily. This fall 
has brought loss and disappointment to many, and it would be 
surprising indeed if under such trying circumstances the Committee 


—] 





——— 


which is responsible for administering the Regulation Scheme 

to escape wholly from criticism. Speaking for myself—ang I 
imagine that my colleague Sir Andrew McFadyean, who is algy 
member of that Committee, will agree with me—lI feel that on 
whole the Committee’s actions have been reviewed with fairness. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PRODUCERS 


Some time ago it became pretty evident that manufacturers were 
unable to absorb the high exports that were permitted in the second 
half of 1937, and that a lesser rate of release than go per cent, would 
have been ample for their requirements. But before you can j 
the. Committee’s action in that instance you would have to know 
the sort of pressure to which they were subjected. Moreover, in 
their attempts to resist that pressure they were not helped by the 
industry’s own spokesmen, who asserted publicly and confidently 
that the major countries, particularly Malaya, could not produc 
their quota and that there was in prospect a real shortage of rubber 
which could not be relieved by any action of the Committee. These 
assertions seem mere foolishness now, but at the time they were 
given widespread credence, which encouraged an optimism on the 
part of the producer and an apprehension in the mind of the cop. 
sumer, neither of which was justified by the facts. 

It is unfortunate that producers are now called upon to adjust 
themselves to a cut in exports drastic enough not only to catch up 
the heavy decline in consumption but also to correct the too generous 
releases of 1937. Violent changes in permitted exports are to be 
deplored, since inevitably they cause serious disorganisation in pro. 
ducing countries as well as acute employment problems, particularly 
in Malaya, which is so dependent on immigrant labour. 


Drastic LIMITATION OF PRODUCTION 


To correct the situation that now confronts them the Committee 
have felt compelled to reduce permissible exports to 45 per cent, 
for the third quarter of this year. Such a severe limitation of 
production is bound to lead to a further increase in costs, and unless, 
therefore, the latest cut leads to a substantial increase in price 
we shall be little better off. I am afraid there is no device or scheme 
by which we can escape the consequences of a heavy fall in con- 
sumption. Whilst we continue to be grateful for the present plan 
of regulation which gives some amelioration under these difficult 
circumstances, we must recognise the fact that until consumption 
again comes back to a figure which approximates more closely to 
productive capacity the industry cannot enjoy health and prosperity, 

In the present state of political and economic unsettlement it 
would be foolish to attempt to predict the probable course of future 
consumption, but you may derive some hope from this fact: that 
America is by far the biggest consumer and that there is inherent 
in that country the ability to make most rapid recovery. 


Cost OF PRODUCTION IN MALAYA 


I suggest, however, that instead of spending time speculating 
regarding an uncertain future we might with greater advantage tum 
our attention to the other element in the determination of profits, 
namely, cost of production. Malaya, which formerly enjoyed the 
advantages of economic agricultural production, has in recent years 
lost ground. 

Malayan production is approximately 80 per cent. of the British 
share of the Plantation Industry. In 1937 the value Of Malayan 
exports of rubber produced within that territory was over £40,000,000. 
Any decline in competitive power must eventually result in the loss 
of valuable export trade which can be ili afforded. For Malaya 
in particular, any deterioration in her rubber industry is a serious 
matter indeed for on that industry depends, more than any other, 
the economic welfare of the whole country. 


NEED FOR CLOSE ENQUIRY 


I suggest that the question of cost of production is a fitting one for 
close enquiry and that if our performances are fairly measured by 
those of other competing countries our complacency will be seriously 
disturbed. Having just returned from that country, I have some 
knowledge of the obstacles to cheap rubber production in Malaya, 
but no united and sustained effort to overcome these obstacles will 
be made until there is conviction in the proper quarters of the necessity 
for action. I suggest that the conviction will only come from a 
thorough and unprejudiced examination of our position in relatioa 
to other countries engaged in the same industry. 


I hope sincerely that the Governments concerned and the industry 
through its associations both in London and in the East will enter into 
close and friendly collaboration for a proper ascertainment and study 
of the facts and with a determination to take all such steps as are 
within their competence to restore to Malaya’s chief industry its 
former power to compete. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund wee ee por on wee whe £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve inp awe at aie pie £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, alse 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1036) 

command particular attention both because Mr. Hay is a 
member of the International Rubber Regulation Committee, 
and because he has just returned from an extensive tour in 
the East. The severe limitation of production enforced by 
the 45 per cent. quota is in his view bound to lead to increased 
costs, so that unless it also produces a substantial increase in 
rice, the plantation industry will be little better off. He also 
gdmitted freely that a lesser release than the 90 per cent. in 
the second half of 1937 would have been ample for manu- 
fcturers’ requirements, but pleaded that the International 
Committee should not be judged on that account in ignorance 
of the kind of pressure to which it had been subjected. In 
resisting that pressure he said they were not helped by the 
industry's own spokesmen who had confidently predicted that 
the major countries, particularly Malaya, would be unable to 
produce their quota. As to the future of the industry Mr. Hay 
ig particularly anxious for an examination into the cost of 

uction in Malaya compared with competing countries. 
It would in his view disturb seriously existing complacency. 

* * * _ 


MarKS AND SPENCER 

Year after year with an almost monotonous regularity, 

Marks and Spencer, the chain store proprietors, continue to 

show increased profits and to extend their business. The 
programme of expansion for the current year, Mr. Simon 

Marks announced, at Wednesday’s meeting, embraces II new 
stores including 3 replacements and 40 extensions. The 
company is now operating 228 stores, having opened 102 new 
stores and made important extensions in 109 others since 
1933. There is no hint of trade recession in these figures ; 
indeed, Mr. Marks holds the view that “‘ there is still in this 
country a vast untapped market which we can reach only by 
the creation of better merchandise values.”” He gave some 
indications of the merchandise policy by which the Board is 
striving to tap that market. The policy is co-operation with 
the producer. 

* * * * 
BEECHAM’S PILLS PROPOSALS 

Industrialists who have a large body of small investors 
interested in the companies they manage have long been 
familiar with the advantages which can be derived by mobilising 
the consuming power of their shareholders. Mr. Philip E. 
Hill, the chairman of Beecham’s Pills, announced at the meeting 
lat week that the directors are considering ways and 
means of bringing the capital within the means of their 
very large number of customers. Obviously, the con- 
sumers whose goodwill could be thus secured must be very 
numerous, for Mr. Hill reported that the company’s St. Helens 
factory is turning out Over 11,000,000 pills a week apart from 
the production of the other Beechams factories in various parts 
of the world. He explained, too, that Beechams is a ““ business 
of the people ” and that the §s. shares, fluctuating between Sos. 
and 65s., were beyond the means of the small investor who 
constitutes the backbone of the business. He was not able to 
give any indication of the nature of his plans for giving the 
customers a financial interest except to explain that it does not 
involve any additional issue of capital for cash and that the unit 
the Board have in mind would have a market price of about §s. 

& * * 
PRINTING TRADE PROSPECTS 

It is common knowledge that the newspaper industry is faced 
this year with higher prices for newsprint, so that Lord South- 
wood’s review at the meeting of Odhams Press last week must 
be regarded as encouraging. While he warned shareholders 
that they were faced with much increased costs both of paper 
and of labour, he anticipated that the board would find it pos- 
sible to recover a large part of the additional cost. He reported 
also that Odhams (Watford), who own the sole British rights of 
the Speedry process of colour-printing, were finding the process 
very successful and would shortly make an issue of capital to 
finance factory extensions. Preferential rights to subscribe 
are to be offered to shareholders of all the Odhams group. 

* * * * 
BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS’ TRUST. 

Last year was difficult for issuing houses who, in addition 
to their capital issue business, are also large holders of securities. 
In view of these difficulties Sir Follett Holt’s speech to the 
shareholders of British Shareholders’ Trust was encouraging. 
He announced that the Trust’s investments were well spread, 
that it has ample liquid funds for its business, and that the 
assets exceed the capital by at least £172,787. He looks for 
@ gradual return of confidence and resumption of enterprise. 

* * * * 
Ever READY PROSPECTS 

The Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) have already 
€xperienced recession in their industry, which is the manu- 
facture of batteries, electrical and radio equipment. Mr. 





Magnus Goodfellow announced at Wednesday’s meeting that 
during the four months ended March 31st there had been a 
considerable recession due to the decline in public consumption. 
They had had, he explained, to meet competition by price- 
cutting. Fortunately he was able also to assure shareholders 
that the company is able to meet that competition with com- 
posure and maintain its business and profits. Although sales 
in the new year have not opened well he hopes for a satis- 
factory result from this year’s trading. J.D.M 


6 
“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 297 
By ZENO 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
“ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than the first post on Tuesday. 
No envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on_ the 
form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published im our next issue. 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a_three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS 6. rev. “‘who knows how he 


may report 
Thy words by adding... 
to the flame ? ” 


1. No one would like to find 
this dance-partner on the 
sofa ! 




















, : . My first and second are 
10. Neutrality—but certainly not 7 aed in 32 ‘ 
o on pry —_ 8. “ Orthodoxy is my doxy— 
x : oP heterodoxy is man’s 
15. The most rapid growth doxy.” y 
would never result in an at -: ar ees 
pea pts se g. rev. Approximated in some 
- Mo ang gore i oo of its terms toward a definite 
‘ = limit. 
18. An agent whoisnotawoman = 11. Kind of head-gear that 
: ee a affects one emotionally. (Two 
20. Cases demanding this are “anni ih 
best for the overworked Peg ste 
d 12. See 28. 
ee eT Te 13. Or to make a seed. 
22. with 30. Part of a house with 16. Few and far between. 
a great deal of scope. 19. Married to Ben Jonson's 
23. Set of teeth no dentist would Ciacn 
advise having. a 
: » P 20. Headstrong. 
25. A — of Maria Edge- 31, rev. A highland chief and 
6 pet etait freebooter of Scott. 
26. a — _— nae 22. A very poetical pole. 
27- lene of two plays DY 24. Makes haircutting hold to- 
- —e ses ether ? 
28. with 12. Line roof of room. 27. ates degree. 
29. — for a speeding musi- 30. See 22 across. 
cian. sete 2 : ; 
: ; : 31. Seeing this makes an explo- 
2. The way to disturb an Arctic eee 
: am? = panapanen : 
; SOLUTION TO 
DOWN CROSSWORD No. 296 
1. This sweetmeat looks as if COIN Se EE ee 
it might go well with a hot H} Ai| Ei Ri S| Pi LITT Tie R 
yt 8 }E) T|N} APC! Al Ul T'T| ONDE 
2. Responsibility which youand [fE/M/ ERI AILIDIITS Li EIG 
I must feel. K| E] Pregl EL Aj CETEL! Lit 
3. This weather-gauge has been (Bi Al F| THA! Fi T} E} RELIG M 
rather useless lately. jO} LON] 1 | Ti Al LES! UIN aT a 
4. rev. Sedentary fabric ? N/ 0} S| EO are Lub 
5. Fuel facet (anag.). E| Vit} S| RLE| VB) UL SEP tT 











SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


Road, Bournemouth. 





The winner of Crossword No. 296 is E. D. Hake, 7 Herbert 








WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Evys. 8.30. M 


Near Victoria Station. 


ats Wed. & Sat., 2.30. Last Perfs., Sat., June Ul 
BERNARD SHAW’S Comedy, 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
Seats bookable 38/6, 4/6 and 2/6. (Victoria 0283.) 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


RATES 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
tive charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
those announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24%, for 6 insertions ; §% for 13; 7496 for 26; and 1055 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


° POOR CHILDREN will be given 
16. Ht 0 a day in the Country, or by the sea, 
this summer—if funds permit. Will you please help 
to make this possible ?. The cost is 2s. each. _R.S.V.P. 
to THE Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAst END 
Musston, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 

\ TOM LONG tin with art is graced, 
i Inside is even better “ ta te.”’ 














moderate. Consultations free. —UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TEM. BAR 9058. 


pw ag Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 





fs, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. 


pe Fete ert Nursing Home has vacancies for 
YY Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. 














YERMAN Gentleman, free lancer, 30, would act as 
BH holiday companion at home or abroad (not 
Germany) and accept hospitality in return. Summer. 
—Box A721. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots 
Branches, or Sole Makers: Howarth’s, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Shetheld. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 
F you want an intelligent photographer for publicity 
\r portraits, ring ANTHONY PANTING, at WEL 4950, 
s Paddington Street, W.1. 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book, 
“Tocan ... and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE_OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY,LTD.,1(BR)Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 

















EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
LL —Make spare hours prefitable. Booklet free.— 
KEGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


\ ANY readers subscribed generously on EMPIRE 
DAY. Will you do your bit in this fight against 
CANCER? Let the triumph of the Empire be the 
ynquest of CANCER, by sending a donation to the 
Hon. TREAS., British Empire Cancer Campaign, 
1r Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 





\ THAT IS HAPPENING IN CHINA ?—Write for 
\ specimen copy of bulletin——East Asia NEws 
SERVICE, 7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 








CINEMAS 


4 CADEMY CINEMA, 
f Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
} rance’s most daring comedy. 
Pre-Abdication Satire at last! 
“LE ROI S’AMUSE ” (A 

Victor Francen, Gaby Morlay, Raimu. 











WERKELEY, Berkeley Street. May 8505, now under 
} ACADEMY management. Last great Austrian film 
“DER SPIEGEL.” A PAULA WESSELY 

Prices, 2/6, 3/6, $/-, 8/6. 


film. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


Y.—Quiet, temporary post desired for this 
umer by a woman. Could teach or read with 
ier pupils for examinations. Good qualifica- 
i lodging required. Small or no 

> The Spectator 

















salary.— 





X 

Rr! SEARCH ASSISTANT.—The Garden Cities 
P| and Town Planning Association desire to engage 
ymeone experienced in social statistics and preferably 
knowledge of town planning subjects. Those 











SERVICE 


IN LIFE AND WORK 
Summer: 1938 


Contributors include :— 


Clough Williams-Ellis 
Walter Greenwood 
John Hilton 
Captain L. H. Green 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
Christopher Hollis 





A non-political, non-sectarian, quarterly 
review of social, industrial, economic, 
and international affairs for service- 
minded people. 


Postal Subscription: 2/6 per annum, 
or, through your bookseller, 6d. per 
issue 


For a free specimen copy apply 
to SERVICE IN LIFE AND WORK, 
Tavistock House (South), 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 














ART GALLERIES 
QIR WILLIAM NICHOLSON 
Y PAUL NASH 
G. ROUAULT 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6, Sats. 10-1. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 
EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem.3048) 











VACATION COURSES 


YAREERS FOR GIRLS.—A vacation course for 

careers advisers in schools and colleges, and others 
interested, will be held in London from August 3rd to 
12th, 1938. Talks by experts on openings and train- 
ings: visits to study conditions of training and employ- 
ment: access to publications. Fee £5 5s. (separate 
lectures 5s. each).—Particulars from the Organising 
Secretary, Mrs. OLIVER STRACHEY, Women’s Employ- 
ment Federation, 31 Marsham Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1. (Tel. Abbey 1341.) 











THE 


SPECTATOR 


HOLIDAY SERVICE 








aterested are asked to write, stating age, qualifications 
experience, and salary required, to the HON, SECRETARY | 
wt the Association, 13 Suffolk Street. S.W.1 | 


R oO ¥ AL 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY 


HOLLOWAY COLLEGI 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON | 








| 

| 

— | 

The Governors invite applications for the post of | 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Department ot | 
French, tor October, 1938. ‘The post is resident and | 
© women only. Full particulars may be obtained | 

e PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, Englefield | 
Surrey, by whom nine copies of letter of 
n and testimonials must be received on or 
ine 13th, 1938 









UNIVERSITY OI 


bai 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 


LECTURER in FRENCH. Stipend £300 per 
annum. Duties to commence on September 29th, 1938 
All applications must be sent not later than June 18th | 
co the Recrsrrar, from whom f 
be oOStained 


urther particulars may 


| 
| 
MANCHESTER | 


To readers on holiday, who normally 
receive THE SPECTATOR through 
a newsagent, we shall be glad to 
forward a copy of the paper each 
week to any part of the world, post 
free, at 6d. per copy, or to arrange 
for delivery through the nearest local 
newsagent, 

Plesse 


cover 


sead instructions, with remittance to 
cost for the period, to: 
The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.\. 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL ANp 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Practical Training for Social, Professional and 


Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Sev, 
Course, £55. Prospectus from = = 
Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7, 
ONDON COLLEGE OF _— SECRETARinG 
L (Under Distinguished Patronage) ee 
Complete and practical training for educated girls 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES” 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men, * 
+ wie a oes TUITION. 
suitable position found for eve: ualified 
Special attention given to foreign shortuent 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151), 


A ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
M SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, Nee 

Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teachers’ 
Diploma of the University of London. Teacher? 
Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 
Diplomas and ‘eacher’s Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second. 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for 
the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Ar 
Certificate of University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, & 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, M.A’ 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE 





J 

A Scholarship Examination will be held the third 
week in June.—For full particulars apply Secretary, 
I AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schooj 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for ths 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a, 

YT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN 
iN HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The_ next Examina- 
tion for Foundation Scholarships will take place on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July sth, 6th and 
7th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from 
payment of tuition fees. (Minimum age of entry, 
twelve.) Application should be made to the HicH 
Mistress at the School. The last day for the regis 
tration of Candidates is Monday, June 2oth. No 
application will be accepted after the date fixed. Parents 
of intending Candidates are informed that there is a 
Boarding House in association with the School. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 





ace AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK, 
Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 


Association of Preparatory Schools. - Consult r 
Schools, Careers, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—DEANE & Sons, 
31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 





HE KINGS’ SCHOOL, ELY, 


ENTRANCE, SCHOLARSHIP and BUR*“ARY 
EXAMINATIONS will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, July 12th and 13th. 

For full particulars apply to the Rev. Canon T. J. 
KIRKLAND, Head-Master. 








EDUCATIONAL 


DAVIES’S 

Civil Service : Administrative Group 
SPECIAL SHORT COURSES JUNE 2o0TH-JULY 151, 
Apply for particulars to Park 4414/5. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. 











HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS.—Coaching for 
| University, School and Civil Service examinations. 
(Men or women students.) Individual tuition in weak 
subjects. Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice 
and list of recen: successes, apply Muss FREESTON, 
M.A. Oxon., 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery 
Row, S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). 
Interviews by appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
tee Tree Summer School, July 16th-21st. 

World authorities on fifteen subjects, including 
Forest Employment, Land Reclamation, Trees m 
Cities, Dendrochronology, &c. _ Inclusive fee, board 


and tuition at Lady Margaret Hall, £3 10s.—Writ:, 
MEN OF TREES, 2 Jay Mews, S.W.7. 











“THE ART OF RECORD BUYING,” 1938 


A new and greatly enlarged edition of this book is 
now ready. It contains over 100 pages of informa- 
tion that is invaluable to all gramophone owners 
and enables them to be sure of choosing the best 
version of works they wish to add to their 
collection. Send 2d. in stamps for a free copy. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2. 
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WHERE HELP 1S WANTED 





POOR MAN, dying from CANCER, in urgent 
A need of special diet to alleviate his distress which 
his wife cannot afford, as the family are five in number, 
including wife’s sister, who is on to nurse him. 
Total income is only 13s. per week after paying rent. 
PLEASE HELP. (Case 5 36).—APppPEAL S., National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLR’S AID 
D ASSOCIATION 


A POOR LADY slowly dying from injuries received 
in a serious fall, in which she broke her right thigh 
aad received blindness in one eye, urgently requires an 
air-bed costing £7 to mitigate her sufferings. She has 
nomeans of her own. PLEASE HELP. 


This is but one of many pathetic cases for which sunds are 
urgently needed. 
The Secretary, 
74 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 





—————— ——————————— 
=a 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, Xc. 








UTHORS invited forward MSS. all descriptions for 
A publication. Fiction specially req. No reading fees. 
—” for Poems.—STOCKWELL,29 Ludgate Hill,E.C.4 








ITERARY Typewrte.,Trans.,&c.,promptly ex.,MSS. 
Ls. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McFARLANF( C), The Study,96Marine Pde. ,Leigh-on-Sea 





| 

| 

SS. all types required for publication. Interview | 

\ by es ASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, W.1 GERrard 5397. 





UBLISHERS are prepared to consider MSS. of an 
P educational nature, travel, scientific, theological, 
&c. MSS. to MapIson & Co.,.§ Princes Street, W.1. 





LAYS, scenarios, novels read and adapted if neces- 
sary. Try-out productions arranged. Authors 

and Managers write for particulars —-Try-OvuT Propuc- 
tions, Ltp., 176 Wardour St., W.1. Gerrard 4996. 





YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
3 compositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to Petter DeEREK Ltp. (Dept. S.), 
1404 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





\ TELL-KNOWN and _ old-established Publishing 
House will be pleased to receive MSS. with a 
view to publication.—Box A.719. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








| 
| ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit | 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free | 


on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. | room, 
| details from SECRETARY, 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 

fied advertisements cost 2s. rer line (36 letters) per 

insertion and should og The Spectator Offices, 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 

uesday of each week. Discounts :—2}%, for 6 inser- 
tions; 5°, for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for §2. 





EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and | 
children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, ; 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON Voe. Shetland. 


IN DEFENCE OF FREEDOM 
WRITERS DECLARE AGAINST 
FASCISM 
QUEEN’S HALL, Wednesday, June 8th, 


at 8.50 p.m. 
Chairman ; JOHN BROPHY 


Sir H 1 WALPOLE » PHoite Gurpatta 
GeorGr A. BIRMINGHAM | ARAGON 

Saran GERTRUDE MILUIN C. Day Lewis 
DESMOND MACCARTHY | ROSAMOND LEHMANN 


Capt. B. H. L:ipprii Harr} 
Rebecca West 


CoMPTON MACKENZ1Ii 
Rose Macaulay 


FL. Lucas Sylvia Townsend Warnet 
Richard Church | Naomi Mitchison 

G. TY. Garratt | V. S. Pritchett 

Oliver Baldwin } Amabel Williams-E lis 





Olaf Stapledon Susan Ertz 


Storm Jameson l A. G. Strong 
Mephen Spender | Granville Barker 
Elizabeth Bowen Frank Swinnerton 


ASSOCIATION OF WRITERS FOR INTELLECTUAL SUSRATY. 
23 Haymarket, S.W.1 (or Museum 4387 

or from Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus (477 Oxford St) 

Zwemmers (78 Charing Cross Rd.); Collet’s 

(66 harine Cross Rd.) or at Queen's Hall 


| 
| 
Tickets S/-, 2/6 and 1/- from the Organisers: so 


Langham Place, W.1 } Or 30s. 


(4 nited number of free seats will be available) 


South 


Afriea 


THE ELLERMAN & 
BUCKNALL LINE 


service enjoy$ an 


amongst travellers for 
the excellence of the 


accommodation. 
Steamers specially 
designed for 
tropics provide all the 
amenities essential for 
comfort at moderate 


rar ad and ss 














oe 
London to Cape- 
beth, East London, 


» 


Si. 


we 


“A 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


104-6 Leadenhall! tl 














R™ YE(I.W.).—Spacious Furnished Flat.—-2 5 Dover-st. 





Jats from £104-175 p.a. 
, and well appointed dressing room, 





AND MEDICAL 





2PY Di AYS in the Country, i 





from {£2 i 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





HOLIDAYS 


pear Coast.—Bungalow to let. Sleep five. Sea 
iN views. Garage.—Apply 6 Spelman Road, Norwich. 











WHERE TO STAY 


VHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incom- 

J parable Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye 
and Severn Vaileys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless 
entertainment. Sport for all. JIl/lus. guide free from 
Dept. 14, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 








“% EAFORD.—Within sight of Sea and Downs. Every 
‘ comfort. Brochure on request.—Sunshine House. 
*Phone 2333. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—-GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
er Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDG2 


HO’ 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean)—-TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-T YRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIR2 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—-FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIEL D, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT .—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOC.L 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKER 5 ‘ON HOUSE. 

_ 2G E 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUS 
LOCH AWE (Argyillshire).—LOC H AWE BE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 

Great Russell Street, W.C.r. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.?. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 





| MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOU 353. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 


| PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 


PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 


| PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS. 
| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 


ST. IVES—(Cornwall).—-TREGENNA - “ASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON Ha LL COUN- 


TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Westoa 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horet. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYV Is. 
TAMWORTH (Stafts)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTL Y 


| TORQUAY.—PALACE 


—ROSLIN HALL. 


| UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 





——— nr. Oxford. —Caldecot Hotel Club. L ic 








ELGRAVE ¢ LUBI TD. 
—Room and breakfast, 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns Saeki; ~Vi 


ROITN IC HSP A. —_WORC I STE RSHIRE BRINE 
PHS HOTE! .—175 Rooms g 


“Host ed Guide from R 


JDINBUE RGH.— I HE. 





EFRESH YOU! RSELVES 





| Ask tor Descriptive List 
and HOTELS salt sean by 


"| SCOTLAND & ORKNEY | Maznustiocel Hilloe ce 
| & SHETLAND STEAM Dept. 32, Tower Place 


ARWIC K< L U BI Sig bg Ge 





VISIT 
ORKNEY AND 
SHET LAND | forsnunusuathotiday 


from 
Aberdeen on one of our finely appointed 


~ 





” | ships and enjoy all the pleasures of a deep-sea 


cruise. Splendid accommodation on board 
modern and moderate. Fishing—rock-scenery 
the finest in the world 





§ ; INCLUSIVE 
the holiday of your TOURS 
lifetime 3-12 days, 


£3 10s. to £12. 


The latter cludes a 


THE NORTH OF | woos sser 05 Se 


ub f free B 











NAVIGATION CO.,LTD. cept. 32, mattnews’ Quay 


Aberdeon 
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GEORGE ORWELL 


H omage 10 
Catalonia 


*OBSERVER.”—* There is only room here 
to declare firmly that Mr. Orwell is a great 
writer, and that anyone who does not read his 
book will be missing something.” (Desmond 
Flower.) 

* TIME AND TIDE.”—* Emphatically this is a 
book to read ; politically and as literature it is 
of first class importance.” (Geoffrey Gorer.) 


“DAILY TELEGRAPH.’ —“ Written vividly 


and well, has humour and humanity.” 


“LONDON MERCURY.”—“A good book, 
because it is the story of the author’s realization 
of the nature of war.” (Stephen Spender.) 


10s. 6d. net. 


A, WEISBORD 


The Conquest 
of Power 


investigation of all’ the modern 
political philosophies whereby men have 


sought power over social chaos. 


1,208 pages. 25s. net. 


ETHEL MANNIN 
Women and 
the Revolution 


STORM JAMESON.—*A_ book which every 
intelligent woman should read and place along- 


side any biographies she has of famous 


10s. 6d. net. 





SECKER AND WARBURG 


ARNOLD ZWEIG 


Lhe Crowning 
of a King 


Here is carried to a triumphant conclu- 
sion Zweig’s great pictorial portrait of 
the contemporary world, so brilliantly 
began in The Case of Sergeant Grischa. 
The new book counterpoints strong 
personal drama against titanic world 
conflict, and reveals the first growth of 
that spirit of brutality which is domina- 
ting Europe to-day. 


A BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


520 pages. 9s. 6d. net. 


F. A. RIDLEY 
The Jesuits 


A forceful study of the rdle of the 
Jesuits in world history and of the career 
of lenatius Loyola. 


10s. 6d. net. 


JACK COMMON 


The Freedom 
of the Streets 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY.—*“ I've read it and 
enjoyed it. A thundering good book, it con- 
tains more of the living truth about the work- 
ing-class than any other I have read.” 


J. B. PRIESTLEY.—“I hope it has the large 
sale it deserves, because it is original, shrewd, 
and stimulating.” 


6s. net. 
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